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For the Companion. ———< =~ — — : . ' disappointed lady than was Mrs. Hope has sel- 
iheetlt | = wit i rm | | a ’ 
LEAH GELEIBT. ’ \! = : = dom walked an elegant room in tears! 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. OAT RTA AR =, | But the die was cast. They had lost the ob- 
| . : 4 NWO) TN A TE I! . P ‘ 
; : SS ? 0G RM | ject of their attachment, the pride and comfort 
Many years ago a handsome young man, with | iat y | <t- | “ = 
M 2 : x 4 | N {ANY} 3) 1 | of their home, and felt as if death had borne her 
a marked foreign accent, led a beautiful little | ¥ Lg ; | away 
girl into the parlor of one of our ‘Homes’? for | iz ab bai ( i a 
- ~ P es’’ for eee IT MENS ) oS i Henceforth Tom —who had learned a lesson 
chudaren, | 1 | u R : : : : : 
sui 7 — a | i from his disappointment—changed his feelings 
“This is the dear child I tell you of,’ he said \\\i \\! Sy DI Ba cafe Ra 
: pres eet ol WS | towards the Jews, and looked tenderly on every 
tothe tender-hearted superintendent. ‘You will \; ofa A ) , tad bs 
: iy one UAHA Aaa VORO | one he met, as a kinsman of Leah's, although it 
all times find her to obey you, and be sweet in| iB IRAN A Be : 
J “ | | was too late to atone for his cruelty to her. 
temper to all, Iam only but a stranger in this | S : : : wee : 
2 7 1 WS at. / ¥ | Isit honoring the Saviour to despise Ilis na- 
good land, and evil man accuses me that I come ' A \ | ; : 
5 outer ter eae Seer oak owe pron Wit = | ; tion, and to scorn those whom He called his 
n ruly y mec y and jewels. s i \\| : 
ma eahy OE y : ie eee eS } S iB “N\A jown? Shall we not rather love them for Ilis 
back to my own land to show my truth; and I} id | | ‘ : cas a 
F : mes oA | a | sake, and show them the beauty of his spirit in 
trust in my father’s God, that I will come back | Mil KY)| ‘egNe - 
) 4 f (2))\ 
HY WS our own? 
with my head hold up high in honor. ( RG ~ 
. > | uf WI 





“fT will not that gentleman shall know of this; : 
and I have but one poor man who have known ' : ———— A MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 
me all times, and he have none wife. So I leave ‘ 
my treasure-child with you, for her mother too By Rose Terry Cook. 
sick, aud may die on sea’”’ er 

Ilere his voice failed, and, thrusting a silk | 
purse, through which many a gold piece smiled, | ii 
into the hand of the children’s friend, he em-| <= — y pe = = f 
braced his child tenderly, saying, ‘Be brave, | 
Leah Geleibt! God comfort you!” and almost | 


For the Companion. 





| It was a bright, sweet day in March, Where 
it came from in that stormy and ill-conditioned 
{month everybody wondered; but there it was. 
|The sun shone; the south wind blew softly; 
; there was a scent of spring in the Rir; and from 


ers . i - | the s of a large brick house on Dane Street 
flying from the room, he sprang into a carriage, | why , F P — : : ; | the doors of a large brick house on I ’ 
ying § ? ase, why, that she was is equa world’s| “) y ; was a—a—Jew!” i swnof Taun ere e ; 

y, that as not his equal in the world’s No, my child; but he was a—a—Jew! | in the town of Taunton, there came a humming 


which rattled away, leaving the child bewildered | eye, and she was troubled. | “Is that a crime?” asked Leah. - ike re : , 
MORES lie A z Digs ‘sound, like “a murmuring of innumerable 
scimiiaartied | Mrs. Ilope shrank from this union; and yet Oh, no; but you know, Leah, that Jews are! joes? who recognized the sunshi 
That night Leah sobbed herself to sleep, cry-! < . F . — : ” a ere See wen nee 
3 ; é » CTY-" she was not willing any one else should take | —are 


so NTs slat t Ki . ‘ : . P | It was not bees, however, Those wise insects 
ing, “Mamma Geleibt, come for apne Kind God, Leah away. So her love gained the victory over| ‘No, mamma, I don’t know anything about’ i,ew better. It was cute nite. twenty or thlely 
make her well, and keep the sea still for them!’ . . aus y girls, y 3 


ride, ¢ s £0 ats ras ; rs! yer spoke i life,” sai : : 
Secu aenuaieia-aee cab sae aatieean ser nso cog that she was now ey er spoke to one in my life,"’ said the : girls in a medley of surprise, amusement, and 
and Leah, charmed with the company of so} [Leah was very happy, and promised to “stay| ‘Well, dear, they are a race by themselves page emma aig aera mnt a 
ee 3 SRY ’ ’ 8. the cloak-room of Miss Dane’s Institute for 
rd veryotaty was happy. | with Mr. and Mrs. Hope always, and to keep | Our people never intermarry with them, nor’— young Ladies; and they had found a subject of 
oc a ee wot pe ohn | Tom at home, too,” Leah sank into a chair as if she had been conemuaii, if nothing more, in those gener- 

me! . s eae an "| When Leah was twenty years old. the wedding | stricken by an arrow, She understood it all aj. yninteresting precincts 
my time gun Ste Bremen? | day was set, and great preparations were going | now. She fled to her room, wondering if Tom, jt was not ng wet The hall-bell had 
‘Leah Geleibt’’ (beloved) soon came to be oy fora grand reception. knew that the blood of Israel was in her veins, | not aainis the three noth my Dan ad sade 
known by that name only, and the one on the! Oye day she was surprised to learn that her | and if so, if he felt about it as his mother did.” | gigery tin te “a irl ae Po wha ah 
register was almost forgotten. | dear old friend from the Home had been along| At tea both Tom and his mother were very | 4q,,, > sae ho ag ane os . 
Steamers eames seed went; but there was no $s Y department nicknamed the “three Furies,”’ and 
word from the voyagers. Sometimes the child 


time in the librar j with Mr. Hope, and had gone tender in their manner towards her; but as no h irl large the “‘thr yd cats,’ had not 
> the £ 8 at arge the ee old cats, « 
would ask her friend, ‘W hy comes no letter full 
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LEAH GELEIBT. 








yet arrived. Poor old ladies! their lives were 


away without her seeing him. | allusion was made to this matter, she felt that 
f lov a i After he left, Mr. Hope called his wife into the her happiness was over, with them. 
of love and kisses from Papa and Mamma Ge- | yo0om, and they had a long conference. When| In the shadow of that wretched evening, she 


H ”, 
= F they came back, Leah saw by their faces that sought her old friend at the Home, and threw 
. , o ‘ + ae . . . 
al oe was always, “Be patient—by- something was wrong. | herself again on his fatherly care. | 
nd-by, | “You are troubled, mamma dear,” shesaid,as| At her earnest entreaty, he agreed to engage a! 


Past scenes gradually faded from her mind;' goon as they were alone. ‘Is it about me?” | passage for her in the first Bremen steamer, and 
and after a year she spoke of her parents as one | “Yes, my child, it is; but you must be brave | to lend her money for the voyage. 
speaks of lovely characters in a dream. ‘and accept your fate calmly,” said Mrs. Hope. When this was known at home, the whole 

As Leah grew, she developed fine traits of | “My fate? Why, the only thing I can think of | family tried to dissuade her from her purpose. 
character, and she gained a great influence over js that my parents have come for me, and that The parents wanted her still as an adopted 
all the children at study and in play. | would be joyful news. They would live near, daughter, but not as their son’s wife. 

Her grace and beauty soon brought her the’ and never take me away from Tom and you,” Tom showed his mother’s weakness by saying, 
offer of many homes; but the kind superintend- , said Leah, “We will delay our marriage, in deference to my 
ent kept her for years, in hope of restoring her) ‘Leah,’ said Mrs. Hope, as solemnly as if she | parents’ feelings, and perhaps, by-and-by’’—— 
to her family. | Was pronouncing a death-sentence, ‘‘your mother But Leah answered, ‘‘Waiting will not change 

W hen all hope was gone, she was given for diedon her voyage home, and your father almost | the blood in my veins. I shall go and perform 
adoption to a very sweet but not very strong as soon as he entered his father’s house; andthe my duty to my grandparents in the fear and the 
lady, who wanted a sister for her boys. | old people could never get any trace of you. love of God.” 

When asked if she would go with Mrs. Hope, “Some months since, an old man who had 
agleam of the past flashed over Leah’s mind, known your father here, went to Germany to die 
and she said, ‘Yes, till Papa and Mamma Geleibt among his kindred. ; 


c “k ” | " : 
ome back for me. | “He was surprised that your grandparents had | tering at the death-bed of her grandmother, who 





Aud Leah went from the plain, good “Home,” | never claimed you, and told them where you | had long ago caught a glimpse of the “Hope of | 


into the luxury and elegance of Mrs, Hope’s, were left, in your father’s extremity. Israel.” 
ti But she oe forgot her old friends.| ‘This led to inquiries which have proved suc-| In another month, Tom Hope—who had soon 
Se ae i — wing flowers and cessful. Your grandfather is a learned professor found that the beauty of life went out with her 
the jor ith Polly, Betty, Mary Ann, and all ina German university; but he is poor.’ — going—stood before her with the “joyful news’’ 
Mrs es aa eee — | W ho cares for that?—the old darling!’ said (so the innocent fellow said) that neither he nor 
She tried te f - o ee sees pagans = — wi Leah, with tears in her eyes. _| the family at home could live any longer with- 
orget, and to make everybody else “They are very anxious to see you, but will | ont her, and that, not caring what race she be- 


orget, that she was not her own child, and so! not insist on your going to them; still I think” — | longed to, he had come to marry and take her | 


a to break up the friendship at the Home.; “Why, mamma, how could you and papa look | home! 

van soaneied her “Genevieve; but Leah said, so sad about this? You must have known that) But the Hopes had miscalculated the spirit of 
tat cannot be. I must have my dearmamma’s [I would never leave Tom and you. We will this daughter of Isracl! 

hame till she comes back for me.” visit them after we are married, and make them 
From the hour of her coming to the house, happy, and then come home to you.” | that no cheek in America shonld ever blush on 

Tom Hope, the eldest of the family, had been, No smile lighted the pale face of Mrs. Hope. | her account; that she had found loving friends, 

her knight and her champion; and she had “Mamma, I know there’s something worse sand real duties, and that she should heneeforth 

loved and admired the great, handsome, good- than this!’’ cried Leah. ‘‘What is it?” dwell among her own, loving and worshipping 

natured fellow above all in the house. “My poor child, Iam afraid to tell you, lest it Tim who was as yet without form or comeliness 
The years flew by as years always fly. When break your heart. It is your history,” said Mrs. | to them. 

Leal was eighteen, everybody said they two , Hope, in a broken voice. A more astonished youth than Tom Hope never 

Would marry; but Leah felt, she hardly knew| “My history! Was my father a convict?” paced an ocean steamer; a more chagrined and 


In less than three months Leah sat in a plain | 


| room, with bare floor and pine furniture, minis- | 
Miss Skiuner’s clean apron.” 


Leah received him kindly, but assured him | 
° 


j hard and dry enough, and so were they; but 
girls are savage beings, and count it the unpar- 
donable sin to be old, ugly, and a school-ma’am. 

In the cloak-room, by whose door the pupils 
always entered, —the teachers never, — there 
hung a blackboard, on which it was the custom 
to record, with the piece of crayon always kept 
beside it for the purpose, the articles lost and 
found in the building, which was exclusively 
used for the school, and divided into class-rooms 
below, and a long hall up stairs with a couple of 
small class-rooms at its upper end. As usual, the 
first arrivals went at once to inspect this bulletin- 
board, and this morning had been surprised and 
not displeased to find a list of losses written 
upon its surface in a bold, masculine hand, as 


follows: 
“LOST. 


Miss Matthews’ temper, 
| Miss Patten’s left eye. 
Miss Greene’s beauty, 
The end of Miss Gallagher's tongue, 


Now, as Kate Matthews was proverbially ill- 
itempered; Anne Patten’s face so swollen with 
cold and toothache that her left eye had tem- 
porarily disappeared the day before, and te- 
day she was not at school in conseqnence; as 
Miss Greene, the senior teacher, was the home- 
liest of her sex, though one of the best; Miss 
Gallagher, a young lady of foreign parentage, 
who was never known to stop talking during her 
waking hours; and Dolly Skinner, the sweeper 
girl, a charity scholar, never being seen in a 
clean apron, because her duties of coal-carrying 
were not conducive to clean aprons,—these satiric 
personalities set the girls into a commotion, as 
one after another swarmed in at the open door, 

“Who do you suppose did it?’ asked pretty 
Nelly Harper. 

“Yim sure I con't possibly think!” said Mc- 
linda Griggs, a fat and amiable rustic, 

“Margaret, look here!”? Nelly Iarper cried 
out, as a tall, handsome girl, with a frank and 
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courazeous countenance, came in; and with her, | family in Taunton, who prided themselves on a! aged to read many of the books sent to the shop 
holding on to her shawl, child-fashion,—though long and lofty descent in most un-American | tobebound. Marcet’s ‘‘Conversations on Chem- 


she was by no means a child,—a delicate, slight 
thing, with beautiful sad eyes and pale face, 


This was Sara Grey, Margaret Van Alen’s friend | clared her great-grandfather was a tailor, to ments on a sinall scale. 


and adorer. 

Margaret stepped up to the blackboard and 
read the impertinent bulletin, with a flush in 
her eyes and a curl in her proud lip that stopped 
the cackling and tittering about her, for Mar- 


garet was queen of the school, though she did | had brought up her children to think themselves | 


not know it. 

“Where is Dolly Skinner?” she said, turning 
round and facing the crowd. 

“She's shaking down the furnace.” anawered 
one. 

“No, she isn’t,’”’ cried another, ‘‘here she is!’’ 

And Dolly appeared from an inner door, with 
a dirty apron, a pair of old mittens, and a coal- 
scuttle. She was an odd-looking girl, pale and 
pasty, with green eyes, that had an immense 
expression when she chose to express anything, 
or utter blankness if she did not. Her hair was 


” 


yellow; not golden at all, but a dull straw-paper | 
The | 


yellow, and incredibly long and _ thick. 
heavy coils lay on her small head as if they 
must bend it earthward; but the head never 


bent; the pallid, unwholesome lips scarce ever | 


smiled. She was poor, envious and proud, and 
hated anybody better off than herself, Sara Grey 
especially. As she came in, Margaret looked at 
her and asked,— 

“Who wrote this here, Miss Skinner?” 

Now Dolly would have hated Margaret but 
for one reason,—that she was always civil to 
her, and called her “miss,”’ while the rest, with 
that cheerful contempt school-girls are apt to 
have for their inferiors, called her anything, 
from “Skinner,”’ “Doll,” “Skin’’ and “‘Cinder- 
ella,’ on to “Cindy”? and “Doll-Skin.’”’ Sara 
never called her anything, for she never spoke 
to her. 

When she heard Margaret’s question, Dolly 
turned round in surprise. 

“Wrote what? Miss Van Alen.’ 

Margaret beckoned her on towards the black- 
board, and the girl colored as she read the list, 
and gave a glance at her grimed apron. 

“TL have not seen it before,’ she said, in a low 


fashion. Mat was the shoot of another aristo- 
| cratic tree, but derided the idea, and always de- 
| Sara’s immense disgust, and Margaret’s amuse- 
| ment. 
Sut no daughter of Judge Grey would ever 
have owned such a blot on their escutcheon, had 
|it existed. Madam Grey, Sara’s grandmother, 


|made of fine porcelain, and common people of 
|rough clay; she had long been dead, but her 
teachings lived in her children; and even Aunt 
| Betty, who was Sara’s aunt on the other side of 
| the house, and had brought up her invalid sis- 
| ter’s children from their birth, could not undo 
| entirely, with her sweet humility and charity, 
|the judge’s life-long precept and example. It 
| was this which made the charity scholar, Doro- 
| thy Skinner, hate Sara so bitterly, as she said to 
; one of her own friends. 
| “Anybody’d think I was the dirt under Sara 
Grey’s feet! She just walks over me and don’t 
me. I'd rather be hated, and fight it out. 
| The rest are bad enough, and I get mad every 
| day, but I hate her with all my heart!” 
| And an observant bystander, who had watched 
Dolly’s face at the lower end of the hall, while 
Miss Jane Dane read morning prayers, would 
have known, by its fixed, venomous expression, 
that there was no love in her heart for the girl 
| she glared at. 

Sara could not see her, though. 
through prayers, dreaming as usual about some- 
| thing else; and when the class-bell rung, mechan- 
| ically opened her desk to get out her books for 
| study, as she had no recitation the first hour. 
| There was something, however, lying on the top 
| of her Cicero that put everything else out of her 
| head,—a thick white envelope, addressed, in a 
very peculiar hand, to Miss Sara Grey. 

What could it be? She dared not open it, for 
Miss Abby Dane, who had supervision of the 
hall, was as keen-eyed as a cat; nothing escaped 
her. Sara dared not even keep the lid of her 
desk lifted longer than was necessary to select 
her books, for that was against all rules; she 
could only slide the letter into her atlas, lest 


see 





put evidently truthful voice. | Miss Abby should make a sudden desk-inspec- 


| 
“f unlocked the door from the outside, and | 


went down the cellarway to see to the furnade, 
which was so nearly out [have had hard work 
to kindle it, and couldn’t get to the hall fire till 
just now,” 

As she spoke, the first bell rang. Margaret 
looked round at the noisy crowd. 





“Girls,”’ said she, energetically, “don’t chatter | 
abont this up stairs! The less said about it, the | 
sooner we shall find out who did it.” | 

She took the great sponge which hung by the | 
board, and filling it with water, wiped the list 
thoroughly out; and the girls, who always fol- 
lowed Margaret’s lead, trooped through the long | 
passages and up the staircase to prayers, think- | 
ing of anything rather than lessons or devotion; 
for who knew when her own turn would come 
to be satirized or mocked, 

Sara Gray slipped quietly into her seat beside 
another young lady who has not yet been intro- | 
duced, though her laugh was the loudest ana | 
her voice the clearest in all the crowd. Martha 
Hubbell, commonly known as ‘‘Mat,’’ Sa- 
rah’s “ehum,” 





was 
as the school-slang had it, and 
only second in her esteem to Margaret Van Alen. 
Sara was timid, 


romantic, fastidious, with a 
fatal touch of genius in her temperament, that 
hitherto had developed itself in remarkable com- 
positions, scraps of verse in the loerl weekly 
paper, and a certain dreamy unfitness for every 

day life, that her schoolmates thought poetic, 
and her family affected and uncomfortable, 
But Sara was not affected; she had a warm heart 
and a clear head waiting for development. Just 
now she was given to Mrs, Ilemans, tears, sen- 


tion, as she did occasionally, and confiscate it. 

But Cicero did not receive justice or even 
merey this morning at Sara’s hands; his most 
decorous verbs went over to the ranks of the 
irregulars; nouns and cases skipped about with 
wild disregard of results; and moods and tenses 
seemed to have gone after the Goosean cow, and 
jumped over the moon, Sara's imagination was 
all on fire; a thousand ideas raged in her brain. 
Where had she seen that peculiar hand before— 
those queer a’s, that Greek e? 

Her lessons were only half learned, her teach- 
ers wholly dissatisfied; but every moment was 
occupied until recess, and then Margaret seized 
her, by previous agreement, to show her how to 
make a new kind of fancy tatting. The letter 
burned in her pocket; she was abrupt and stu- 
pid. Margaret grew cold, and stared at her 
with wondering eyes; Sara could not keep the 
tears back, and as the bell rung, and Margaret 
moved away, Mat ran up to her, and, discerning 
trouble, gave her a hearty hug and kiss. 

Sara could not help smiling back, but yet she 
had not found a chance to open that letter, and 
her heart beat fast, and her head throbbed with 
impatience, The other girls had been all chat- 
tering about the mysterious bulletin, but the 
question that went from lip to lip with them, 
sank deep in Sara’s heart,— 

“Who could have written it?” 

(To be continued.) 
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TICE. 








timent, and a curiosity as to love and lovers. 

She was a little afraid of Margaret, who was 
keen-eved, practical and sarcastic, with all her} 
Sara did not dare | 


generous and noble traits, 
display her flowers of feeling and poetry to the 
cool north-west wind of Margaret’s common- 


In acontemplated enterprise of great difficulty 
Napoleon Bonaparte was once reminded that 
circumstances were against him. 


ces ! 15 


“Cireumstan- 
he exclaimed; “J make cireumstances!”’ 
That daring man often defied the rights of oth- 


| ers, and even Providence itself, as well as natural 
| difficulties; but his reply showed the kind of self- 


sense criticism, but was content, girl-fashion, to | dependence and resolution, which, to a certain 
adore her thoroughly, and to shed any amount | extent, is necessary to make one ‘master of the 


of mild and harmless tears over the want of | 
sympathy between them, 


Mat Hubbell was quite another sort of crea- | 


ture. Her riotous, shining, irrepressible hair, 


her impertinent little nose, full red lips, and | 


brown eyes always lit with laughter or wrath, 
were true index of a nature full of fun and feel- 
ing; a quick temper, a warm heart, and ready 
sympathy; while under all lay a vein of wild 
and reckless romance, as yet entirely dormant. 
She loved Sara with all her heart, and thought 
she was a wonderful being, but she could not 
help teasing her, Sara came of a very dignitied 


situation.” 

Success in life is sure, if one has the energy 
and tact to control unfavorable circumstances, 
and make them contribute to progress. Failure 
is probable, if one loses courage and hope, and 
thinks it impossible to overcome adverse cireum- 
stances. Michael Faraday died, a few years ago, 
with the reputation of being the most distin- 
guished chemist in England, and one of the most 
popular lecturers. His success was due wholly 
to his own energy. Of humble birth, he had 
| hot even a good common-school education, 

\ 


like order on the floor of a large room at one end 
of the straggling old house. Of this room, Mrs, 
Pincher retained the key,—a huge door-key, that 
hung with others from her girdle. To get hiojg 
of the key was impossible, and to get at the ap. 
ples without it equally so. At least so jt ap. 
peared until accident showed otherwise. 

Boys are like sunbeams; wherever tlicre isa 
chink ora chance they will get in, and walls, 
doors, bolts and bars will not keep them out, 
It chanced that in a game of hide and scek, one 
boy, the hider, had determined to effectually 
puzzle his companions. So he got on the roof 

;of the house, and making towards the apple. 
= | room end, slid down a large, old-fashioned, ivy. 
| covered chimney, from which he dispatched jn 
| his entrance more birds than one, aud demol- 


| istry” and an article on “Electricity” inspired a 
love of science, which he cultivated by experi- 
A phial at first served 
| him for an electrical machine, but soon after he | 
obtained a real cylinder, which worked well. 
He made w battery with small pieces of zine and 
copper, with which he performed many success- 
ful experiments. Improving every opportunity 
within reach, and mastering adverse influences, 
he steadily rose in public esteem and success to 
a foremost rank among the scientific leaders of 
Europe.—Orphan’s Friend. 
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For the Companion. 


THE KATY-DID. = 
ished more than one nest. 
Amid the bosky coolness of an oak, | 
Whose bending branches sweep the mossy ground, | The chimney was rough, roomy and sooty, 
All through the night he tunes his merry round; Salam ere: 
The same he sang, when in blue heaven broke ; | and he descended rather quicker than he wished 
The starry glory, and the silence woke |into the chamber beneath, the crusted soot 
To the rich peyote J of voice and sound, | P ye 
xAnd gladness circled earth with joyous bound. | breaking beneath his feet, and fell within a few 
Now when the autumn comes, with radiant cloak ae nen — » 4 > . ape 
Of gold, and amethyst, and crimson leaves, |inches of a large hole in the floor, Where the 
He wakes the evening shadows with his voice, grate had been. At first, he was in a panic, but 
In his high, Men pe | castle safely hid; = i 
Calling up dreams of heavy garnered sheaves, soon recovering, he began to look about him, 
And rich returns that make the heart rejoice | —o » wis . -$ - wen « : 
By his sweet, merry ery of Katy-did. It was a dingy place; the window Was almost 
covered with ivy; but there was light enough to 
show him that the boxes of all the pupils were 
rupee Compaen. |kept there. Having ascertained this, he went 
THE OLD TUTOR’S STRATAGEM. | to the edge of the hole, and, looking down, could 
A queer, old-fashioned house was “Clover- | discern nothing but a flat hearthatone. 
. . j oT “e’ y 7 y ¥ 
nook,’’ where the kind, sensible, but somewhat | There’s no fireplace there,” he thought. But 


+> 
or 





She sat® 


eccentric Dr. Merwin kept his school. Every- 
body, except the boys when they went back 
after the holidays, admired the old house, so 


| while he thought and looked, a strong whiff of 
| apples came up suddenly, and gave him an ex- 
planation of his whereabouts. “Of course,” he 


picturesque, so venerable. Its gables were many; exclaimed, “there are the apples! Iam overthe 
’ — ” 

and although gables are apt to spoil the inside of | fruit stere-room. 

a house, they look well outside. But wherethey| Piling up the boxes for a half-way ladder, he 
were not confined by the gables, the rooms were | $000 made his egress from the chimney, and, 
large and the fireplaces ample. | smoothing the ivy, descended with all speed to 

The boys used to say that the fireplaces were | Sive information to his comrades. 

better than the fires, and the rooms too big by| On thenext day, several of the boys went down 
half in the winter, when only a few at a time | the chimney, smelling the apples and scheming 
| had a chance of warming their fingers, and the | hew to get at them. It was too far to jump, and 
|rest had to play or fight at a distance to keep | the chimney was so large that the descent was 
life in them, But who listens to what school-| hard as well as dirty; but a rope,—there were 


boys say when they find fault? 

Dr. Merwin, who kept the school from the 
time of his marriage to the day of his death, was 
a very able scholar, a learned divine, and had 
the acumen of a statesman, had circumstances 
made him one, but they did not. 
| Contrary to his opinion of what he was best 

fitted for, they made him a schoolmaster. He 
never could see the advantage of his position; 
for, although his labors were unremitting and 
his school always full, he was very little richer 
at the end of thirty years of work and prosperity 
than at the beginning of them. But he went on 
saying, “My pride would have made me some- 
thing else, but the providence of God has made 
me a schoolmaster, fora good end, no doubt; 
and, as it does not seem to be for my profit, let 
me hope it is for the good of others.” 

I do not think that any of the boys ever com- 
plained of life at Clovernook, save at the time 
for meals. Mrs. Pincher was the doctor’s house- 
keeper, that is to say, she had charge of the diet- 
ary department. If boys may ever be forgiven 
for disliking a housekeeper, the yonth of Clover- 
nook may claim that privilege in respect of their 
feeling for the aforesaid personage. 

Not that Mrs. Pincher was intentionally cruel 
or hard-hearted, but simply a calculator; and she 
calculated not how much, but how little, would 
keep the boys “in a sufficiency,’’ as she ex- 
pressed herself, 

In her vindication, it must be allowed that 
she fared no better herself, except in her snug 
tea, with which no one interfered. Neither did 
the doctor luxuriate any more than his boys. 
He often felt as cold as they did; but he put it 
down to the weather, forgetting that a blazing 
fire will go a great way towards curing the hard- 
est frost. 

But winter, even at school, does not last for- 
ever, and Clovernook was a pleasant place in 
summer. The doctor had a magnificent garden 
and orchard, and the boys had full liberty to 
luxuriate in these inviting pastures from the 
season of early strawberries to that of ripe plums 
and apples. He considered that the fruit was 
sent to be eaten, and that the boys at Clover- 
nook were sent to eat it. Strange as it may 
seem, Mrs. Pincher did not so look on the mat- 
| ter. 
| Many grievous complaints did she carry to her 
| master of the nursing and doctoring necessarily 
| arising from the trespasses on unripe fruit, and 
| the excesses in ripe; and she so wearied him 

with her expostulations that he was fain to let 
| her lock the gate, and give out such measures 
of the dainties as accorded with her discretion. 

The apples had been chiefly gathered in, with 
the plums, which were stored for preserving, 





| 
| 
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Being apprenticed to a book-binder, he man-' and the whole were laid in the most housekeeper-/ small boy of his intentions, and looking 


|the cords of the boxes; what could be more 
handy? They twisted and twined them in and 
| out to the size of a cable, took them to the roof, 
| and then, letting down the smallest of the party, 
charged him to come up with his pockets full. 

But pockets, even large ones, would not hold 
many apples; so the small boy, who of course 
had small pockets, had to go down several times 
before he could satisfy his companions. 

“The thing would be to drop down a basket,” 
said one. 

“The basket that the apples were gathered in,” 
said another. 

“Yes,” said the small boy, ‘‘and it would be 
easier to go down and come up in the basket; 
the cords hurt, I can tell you.” 

That very night a huge round basket was 
found and put to use. To prevent the possibility 
of their letting go the ropes, when the basket 
contained their Mercury or the apples, they se- 
cured it round an iron bar that was by the hole, 
and wound or unwound it, as need required. 

The diminished heaps of fruits left no doubt 
in Mrs. Pincher’s mind that thieves were about 
somewhere; but she had said as much to the 
doctor, and the doctor had told her she was mis- 
taken. He was kind enough to add, however, 
that if she saw any fresh symptoms of a like 
nature, she had better let him know, and say 
nothing about it to anybody else. 

The depredations went on. 

One night, inasmuch as Mrs. Pincher seemed 
so quiet about her losses, the boys thouglit they 
might venture a fresh excursion into her treas- 
ury; and, as it chanced, they on the roof, hidden 
by its ins and outs, and the doctor on the walk 
beneath, were making their way at the same 
time to the same spot. The latter had let him- 
self in, and was looking at the fruit, when he 
thought he heard a noise above him. 

He waited, and he heard voices. He was al- 
most as much frightened to find he had caught 
| the thieves as he would have been if they had 

caught him. 

In nervous expectation, he waited, wondering 
where he should see them appear, when the bas- 
ket slowly made its way through the chimney- 
hole, and gradually settled on the hearth, the 
small boy in it not expecting any company, and 
least of all the doctor. The doctor observed the 
boy’s fright at being detected, and, instead of 
reprimanding him in any way, he put his finger 
on his lips, indicating silence. 

“Down?” cried a voice above, which the doc- 
| tor knew to be his nephew’s. The doctor sis- 
nalled to the trembling urchin to say “Yes, 
which he did, but in a very husky voice. 

“Load away, then,” cried several voices. 


Whereupon the doctor, making signs to es 
at the 
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thickness of the rope, whispered to him to call 
the accustomed signal when he had taken his 
ysual time for filling the basket. Then, settling 
pimself with some difficulty in it, he allowed 
himself to be drawn up, to the utter confusion 
of the small boy, 

«4 good lot this time!’ said the doctor’s 
nephew. 

“He's coming up with them,”’ said another, 
“Mind the rope; don’t let it slip—give it another 
Goody! I think we shall have enough to 


’ 


twist. 
ast this time!” 

The doctor’s journey up the chimney was not 
without perils, and an inward fear that the rope 
might break. He constantly braced his hands 
against the sooty walls as a precaution against 
such a calamity, and he grew more and more 
careful as he drew near to the top, when the sit- 
uation might be discovered, and lead to a sud- 
den abandonment of the rope. 

“Steady!” said one of the boys. 

“What's that?” said another, as the doctor’s 
hat began to appear. 

“One more twist, and we shall see!”’ 

“One more twist, and we will see about it,”’ 
said the doctor, firmly grasping the top of the 
chimney, and throwing himself up like a sup- 
posed apparition from the tomb. 

“or” 

Then followed a dead silence. 

The doctor looked at the boys, and the boys 
looked at the doctor, an interesting group of 
statues. 

At last the awful silence was broken by a cry 
from the small boy in the room below. 

“Suppose Mrs. Pincher should find this out?” 
asked the doctor. 

None of the boys seemed to have the remotest 
notion as to what might happen. 

“| wouldn't have her know it for all the apples 
in the store-room,”” 

The boys were 
opinion. 

“And if you will promise, on your honor, that 
you will never do a mean trick like this again, 
I will never tell her.” 

Every boy seemed eager to make the promise. 

“But [ean never think quite so highly of any 
of you again.” 

“Well,” said one of the boys, “we shall never 
think quite so much of ourselves again; but we 
shall think a great deal more of you, and we 
honestly will never play another trick while you 
are our teacher.’”? 

And they never did. 

“IT do not believe in letting a grave offence 
go unpunished,’ said the doctor, ‘except when 
atrue sense of shame and right resolution are 
evident on the detection of the act. But I never 
had occasion to regret my leniency in this case; 
the boys stood by their honor nobly.” 


unanimously of the same 


> 





For the Companion, 
THE CAPTIVE SISTER. 
By Mattie Dyer Britts. 


Shortly after the close of the Revolution, there 
lived in South Carolina a wealthy planter by the 
name of Mitchell. His family consisted of himself, 
his wife, four sons, one daughter, and a numerous 
company of negroes, 

The little daughter Sarah, or Sally, as she was 
called, was a bright, intelligent interesting little 
thing, a great pet among the family and the negroes. 
Mr. Mitchell gave his children every educational 
wlvantage which South Carolina afforded at that 
early period, and as little Sally was a quick, apt stu- 
dent, eager to learn, she possessed more informa- 
tion than is usual to children of her age. 

A change in his cireumstances obliged Mr. Mitch- 
ell to dispose of nearly all his negroes, and the great- 
erpart of his other property. This induced him to 
take his family and remove to the “far West,” as 
the now populous State of Kentucky was then 
called, and which, in that very year, about 1791, if I 
naga rightly, was admitted into the Union asa 
State, 

In those days railronds were unknown. Even 
the now superannuated old stage-coach was a rarity, 
and journeys into the newer parts of the country 
Were invariably performed upon horseback. 

Mr, Mitchell and his family set out for Kentucky, 
riding upon pack-saddles, formed by beds bound 
"pon the horses with ropes, so as to make a comfort- 
able seat, 

Their progress was marked by peril and privation, 
but they arrived safely in Kentucky, and reached 
that portion nf the State known as Crab Orchard. 
Here there was a tiny settlement, scarcely more than 
three or four scattered houses, where they rested 
and refreshed themselves before pursuing their 
Journey, 

A few miles below Crab Orchard, they had to 
cross a creek or very small river, running between 
thickly-wooded banks. They passed over safely, 
but as the Y went up the farther bank, a small party 
of half-naked Indians sprang upon them from the 
woods, Yelling as only savages ean do, and so fright- 
ening the horses that the whole family, except Mr. 
Mitchell and the little son who rode with him, were 
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thrown to the ground, the horses galloping madly 
away. 

In an instant the little group were surrounded, 
and at the mercy of their foes, Mrs. Mitchell re- 
ceived a blow from a tomahawk, which rendered 
her insensible; but Mr. Mitchell, with a frantic and 
desperate effort, succeeded in catching her up, and 
made his escape with her, shouting to his children 
to follow him. 

The two older boys dashed back through the 
stream towards Crab Orchard, but Tommy, the third 
one, a brave, resolute lad, seeing his little sister too 
frightened even to stir, canght her up in his arms 
and tried to reach the woods with her, 

But her weight was too great for his strength, and 
he was obliged to say to her, “Sally, if you can’t run, 
the Indians will get us both. Can’t you try?” 

“Yes, put me down, and I will if I can,” said the 
child. He set her upon the ground, and the poor 
child made a desperate attempt to follow hii in his 
flight to the woods; but fright paralyzed her limbs, 
and she sank down, an easy prey to the savages, 

She was instantly taken captive, and, without at- 
tempting to pursue the fugitives, the Indians de- 
parted, carrying little Sarah with them, a captive. 

They took great delight in amusing themselves 
with Sarah, especially in greasing the bottoms of 
her shoes, and then going up hill, to see her try to 
climb, and slide back, which they would do with 
shouts of laughter and derision. 

Beyond thus making sport of- her sufferings, they 
treated her with kindness, and gave her plenty to 
eat when they had it themselves. But, as she soon 
discovered, it was a hunting-party which had eap- 
tured her, and being dependent for subsistence upon 
the game they killed, they were sometimes almost 
without food. 

Sarah remembered one time when they were nearly 
atthe point of starvation, when one of the party 
shot a large deer. It was brought into camp, and 
pieces of the flesh instantly cut out and devoured, 
Some of it was given to Sarah, and she declared it 
was the sweetest morsel she ever ate, so was her ap- 
petite sharpened by hunger. 

The Indians remained upon the hunting-path all 
summer, and in the fall set out for Canada, taking 
poor Sarah with them. 

It was a fearful march fora young and tenderly- 
nurtured child, over hills and hollows, logs and 
brush, through tangled thickets and marshes, over 
rivers and creeks, woods and mountains, until they 
reached the Canada shore. 

The ordeal was too severe for poor little Sally's 
tender frame. Immediately upon their arrival, she 
fell ill of a low, long-continued fever, 

She was a beantiful, sprightly child, and the Ind- 
ians were 30 pleased with her that they intended to 
adopt and rear her as a daughter of their own tribe. 

But as she grew so ill that her recovery was deemed 
impossible, they held a council over her, and re- 
solved, as she had to die, anyhow, they would dis- 
patch her, and save themselves farther trouble. A 
savage had actually approached her, with toma- 
hawk uplifted, when an old squaw, who was a kind 
of nurse among them, interposed, begging the girl 
might be given to her, saying she would nurse her, 
and when she got her well, trade her to the white 
men for whiskey. 

Sally was given to her, and the old squaw carried 
her off to her own hut and began to nurse her. 

This old squaw must have been a firm believer in 
hydropathy,—may have originated the water-cure 
system, for anght I know. Anyhow, she tried it 
vigorously in Sarah’s case. She carried her to the 
banks of the St. Lawrence every morning, threw 
her as far out into the river as she could, and then 
swam in and brought her out, and rubbed her until 
she was warm and dry. 

And this somewhat rough form of a plunge bath, 
aided by the pure Canadian air, and the simple 
mode of Indian living, made Sarah strong and well. 
But by this time the old squaw had become greatly 
attached to her, and did not carry out her plan of 
trading her for whiskey, and Sally still remained 
among the savages, 

She well remembered her home and friends,—she 
was eleven or twelve years old when she was carried 
away,—and longed to return to them, but had no 
idea where or how to find them. She only knew 
that miles upon miles of hill and valley, impassable 
streams and impenetrable thickets, lay between her 
and them, and any attempt at escape would be al- 
most certain to result in her death. 


She sometimes accompanied the hunting parties 
who went out, but they never took the women and 
children when they were ‘‘on the war-path,’? and 
therefore Sally never saw the worst of them. 


She remembered only one instance of crime or 
outrage; that of a pedler, who one day appeared 
rowing up the St. Lawrence inacanoe, The Ind- 
ians called to him, but he would not stop. They 
then bade Sally go to the shore’s edge and call him 
in her own tongue. Not daring to disobey; she did 
so; but the pedler evidently knew whom he had to 
deal with, and kept steadily on his way. The Ind- 
ians then swam out into the stream, shot the ped- 
ler dead with their arrows, rifled his canoe, and 
sent it drifting down the stream, his lifeless body 
within it. 

When there was whiskey on hand, and they were 
about to get into a drunken frolic, the old squaw 
would wrap Sarah in a blanket, carry her into the 
woods and lay her under a tree, or in a hollow log, 
bidding her remain there until she came for her, 
and when their orgies were over, she would carry 
the child back. 

Sometimes snow would fall. Many a morning 
Sarah had wakened to find the Canadian snow piled 
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two feet above her blanket, and herself sleeping 
sound and warm as a baby in its cradle, 

When Sarah was about seventeen, and had been 
five or six years among the Indians, a treaty of peace 
was made between the Indians and white men. One 
of its conditions required that all white prisoners 
should be restored to their friends, A list of all 
captives who could tell their names was sent abroad, 
far and wide, Sally’s name, which she never forgot, 
among the rest. 

It may be remembered that upon the sad day when 
she was taken, Mr. Mitchell had succeeded ini escap- 
ing with the wounded and insensible form of his 
wife. The four boys also escaped, and they all re- 
turned to the little settlement at Crab Orchard, 
where, the next day, Mrs. Mitchell died. 

Mr. Mitchell made a home for his sons, and bent 
all his own energies to the recovery of his lost daugh- 
ter. But no trace of her was found. And two or 
three years later, as he was crossing Clinch River, 
then swollen by a severe storm, he was washed from 
his horse and drowned, 

The four brothers, who had long given up their lost 
sister, and mourned her as dead, were all settled in 
homes of their own when the treaty of peace was 
declared, and they heard that their sister’s name was 
on the list. 

One of the brothers immediately set out for Can- 
ada, to bring her home, and in a short time, after a 
captivity of six years, Sarah was restored to her 
friends, 

A year or two later, she was married to a gentle- 
man by the name of Thompson, and became the 
mother, grandmother and great-grandmother of a 
large family of descendants, who are scattered over 
Indiana and Kentucky, some of whom may see tlis 
sketch of their aged relative’s early adventures. 

Mrs. Thompson died in Kentucky, several years 
ago, at the age of ninety, in good possession of all 
her faculties, and surrounded by a large circle of 
friends and kindred, 
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For the Companion. 


A GLANCE AT ST. PETERSBURG 
AND THE CZAR. 


Part I. 





ST. ISAAC’S CATHEDRAL, 


Petersburg, the Russians call it, and sometimes 
Petropol. 

Did you ever search for wild cranberries in a bog 
where the ground trembled under your feet and you 
sprang from one tuft of grass or moss to another, 
lest you should sink in the spongy depths? 

On just such a marsh as that, and in the latitude 
of Southern Greenland, St. Petersburg is built. It 
occupies the shores and islands at the mouth of the 
Neva, that broad, swift river which runs from Lake 
Ladoga, the largest lake in Europe, forty miles to 
the Gulf of Finland. 

But why was such an unpromising site chosen for 
a great city? 

At the beginning of the last century, when rail- 
ways were unknown and good roads few and far be- 
tween, Russia, with her immense territory, and her 
capital—Moscow—in its centre, was almost isolated, 
for at no point, except near the Pole, did she touch 
the sea. To besure there was the newly-taken town 
of Azof, at the mouth of the Don; but hostile Tar- 
tars, under powerful Khans, guarded the country 
between it and the Euxine, and below were the 
Turks, eager as they are to-day to thrust back the 
Muscovites if they dared to enter Moslem waters, so 
that, for all the good it did her, Azof might as well 
have been at the source as at the mouth of the river. 

Her sovereign, Peter the Great, resolved to give 
her a port, and navies, and commerce, like those of 
the other nations of Europe; and having wrested 
from Sweden the region about the mouth of the 
Neva, in May, 1703, he began to build there his new 
capital. 

What a labor it was! The shores and islands were 
swamps, hardly above the level of the water; but so 
determined was he that when the Finns pointed out 
to him a tree on whose trunk was marked the terri- 
ble height to which the waves sometimes rose when 
tide and river met, he cut it down with his own 
hands, and forbade their mentioning it again. 

Whole forests were levelled for piles to drive into 
the mud, and endless ship-loads of stone brought for 
walls and embankments before the ground was solid 
enough to bear the weight of streets. Workmen 


were summoned thither from every part of the em- 
pire, but so malarious were these undrained morasses 
that it is said a hundred thousand men perished 





Peter himself shared their hardships, living in a 

little cabin on one of the islands; and, although he 
had a natural dread of the sea, he would have no 
bridges made, beeause he wished to accustom his 
people to the use of boats. 
In this high latitude the cold is of course severe. 
The brief summer goes like a dream, The Neva is 
frozen by the middle of October, and it is the last of 
April before it runs free again. For more than half 
the year there is snow, snow everywhere; a bitter 
wind blows from off the steppes, sighing through 
the pines and the leafless birch-groves, and the 
whole aspect of nature is desolate and forlorn. 

Indeed, St. Petersburg has a perpetual contest 
with the elements. It is always in danger of floods, 
and the long frosts crack its stones and unsettle the 
foundations of its houses, so that it is always under- 
going repairs, 

At first the Russians hated it, and only lived there 
because they were compelled to do so by the author- 
ity of Peter; but successive sovereigns have im- 
proved and embellished it, aud now it is a great and 
splendid city, and the pride of the nation, 

Let us stand in the mile-long Ploschad, the Ad- 
miralty plaee on the south bank of the Neva (named 
from the vast building for naval purposes which 
bounds it on the north), and look about us, 

That noble pile of reddish-brown Finland granite 
and bronze, surmounted by the huge gilded dome 
and shining cross, is the Cathedral of St, Isaac. 

More than a million dollars were expended in 
driving piles into the ground to give it a firm foun- 
dation; and the richest mines of the Urals have sent 
their precious stones and metals and marbles for the 
decoration of the interior, making it gorgeous with 
the vivid green of malachite—the deep-blue of 
lapis lazuli—the gleam of polished porphyry, and 
the glitter of gold and silver. Notice how the Rus- 
sians, as they pass under its shadow, make with the 
thumb and the first two fingers of the right hand 
the sign of the cross upon their breasts. 

If you should enter its lofty doors, which stand 
always open for the devout, you would see them 
prostrating themselves, and placing lighted tapers 
(small candles) by the shrines; for in their worship 
flame is the emblem of divinity and immortality, 
and in churches and private houses lamps are kept 
burning before the sacred pictures. 

Just opposite St. Isaac's, and close to the river, 
look at the famous equestrian statue of Peter the 
Great. The boulder, on which his horse is rearing, 
and which is larger than many a peasant’s cottage, 
was brought with much trouble from a swamp sev- 
eral miles away, where it lay imbedded in the moss ; 
and of the fragments which were cut or broken off 
in fitting it for the place, snuff-boxes, cane-heads, 
and other small articles were made, and sold at fab- 
ulous prices, the people thinking there was a mira- 
cle in the finding of the stone. 

Away at the other end of the Place rises the Al- 
exander Column of Finland granite adorned with 
bronze, erected by the Emperor Nicholas to the 
memory of his brother, Alexander I. How it tow- 
ers upon its pedestal, the angel on its summit lifting 
the cross at a height of more than one hundred and 
fifty feet above its base! And what do you think 
furnished the metal of which the bronze was made? 
Captured Turkish cannon. 

The shaft alone, the largest stone which has been 
reared in modern days, has a weight of four hun- 
dred tons, and in order to support the whole, six 
successive rows of piles were driven into the ground 
on which it stands, 

Beyond the Column, that stately pile, built also by 
Nicholas, is the Winter Palace, and the residence of 
the Czar, The old palace, which stood upon the 
same spot, and was burned in 1837, must have been 
a strange, irregular structure, for I have heard that 
in a remote corner of ita soldier of the guard had 
his quarters, and kept his cow upon the roof, 

The present palace contains some of the most 
splendid rooms in the world, finished with gold and 
malachite, and rich in every beautiful thing which 
the art of man has devised. During its eccupancy 
by the Court, several thousand people inhabit it, 
and the most sumptuous entertainments are often 
given. 

You would think yourself at the Equator, rather 
than so near the Pole, if you could look in on one of 
those brilliant evenings when royalty, nobility and 
official rank—the Romanoffs, the Stroganoffs, the 
Galitezins, and representatives of many another 
famous name—are assembled here, sitting at supper 
under the shade of orange trees and tall ferns, that 
make the banquet-halla bower of green. 

Whichever way you look in this Admiralty Place, 
you see noble buildings for purposes of state, impos- 
ing monuments and palaces belonging to the royal 
family and the nobles. 

‘From it the wide streets radiate like a fan, the 
handsomest being the Nevski Prospekt (Neva Pro- 
spective), the fashionable drive and promenade, In 
this street is the Kazan Church, built by Alexander 
I., at a costof three millions of dollars, and to 
which the royal family repair for special religious 
services, such as thanksgiving for the Czar’s escape 
from assassination in April, 1866; and for the safe 
arrival of the Princess Dagmar, of Denmark, to wed 
the Heir, the Grand Duke Alexander, in September 
of the same year. 

That enormous building a little further down is 
the Great Bazar, in whose shops, with those of the 
adjacent markets, all the wares of Russia and of 
Europe are for sale; and at its eastern extremity, 
past the bend where stands the station of the Mos- 


from the Monastery of Alexander Nevski, one of 





I there in the building of the city. 





i railway, those graceful domes and towers rise 


ussia’s holiest shrines. 
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Look a little to the north and see those five 
azure domes studded widi gulden stars, and ly- 


ing like flowers against thesky. 


They mark the 
Smoluoi Church aud schvol for girls, founded by 
the Empress Maria, grandmother of the present 
Emperor. 








THE MARSHES, 


Observe how many of the houses have their 
roofs painted bright green. These, with the blue 
and gold of the cupolas beneath their shining 
crosses, and the little gardens of bloom—scarlet 
geraniums, fuschias, pinks, roses—in the wide, 
south-looking windows, give the charm of color 
under the dull and often hazy sky. For our full 
sunshine never lights these northern heavens, 
and there is a certain dimness even in the clear- 
est day. 

Four bridges cross the Neva from this larger 
city of the mainland to that of the islands. 
Three of them are built of boats; the fourth, 
the Nicholas Bridge, is a superb, solid structure 
of granite and iron, 

On the small island nearly opposite the Win- 
ter Palace, that massive pile, with its slender, 
gilded spire almost four hundred feet in air, is 
the Fortress and Cathedral of St. Peter and St. 
Paul; and, at every event of importance to the 
city, such as the first entrance of the Princess 
Dagmar, or an alarming rise of the water, its 
cannon boom over the Neva. 

In this cathedral sleep Peter the Great and his 
successors, under tombs of white marble, sur- 
mounted by a golden cross; while the dungeons 
of the fortress are used for prisoners of state. 





NICHOLAS BRIDGE, 


What horror to be shut in these gloomy cells, | the condition of Franee, and such his relation to 


with their memories of grief and crime, and to 
hear the waves surge and dash against the walls 
—the waves which twice within a century have 
almost undermined the foundations! Well might 
the poor wretches there say, with the Prisoner 
of Chillon,— 


“A double dungeon wall and wave 
Mave mode—and like a living grave 
Below the surface of the hike 

The dark vanit lies wherein we lay; 
We heard it ripple night and dav; 
Sounding o’er our heads it knocked, 
And we have felt the winter’s syray 
Wash through the bars when winds were high 
And wanton in the happy siv: 

And then the very rock hath reeked, 
And we hove felt it shake, unshocked, 
Becanse we could have smiled to see 
The death thet would have set us ivee.” 











On the same island, and a stone's throw from 
the Fortress, is the cottage of two rooms built 
and occupied by Peter when beginning the city. 
Like the little cabin at Zandam, in Holland, 
which sheltered him while he worked as a ship 
carpenter, it has been covered with a casing to 
protect it from decay; and the bedroom, turned 
into a chapel, and containing a sacred picture 
which he carried in his war with the Swedes, is 
thronged by devout worshippers who forget his 
crimes and think of him as of the saints. 


t 
| 


; not a 


| dull and chilly sky. 





Their greatest beauty, however, is the linden 
trees—the American basswood. The linden is 
native of this region— only pines and 
birches are indigenous—but with care it lives 
and thrives, and in these Gardens grows com- 
paratively tall and full-boughed. 


The most common shade-tree everywhere is 


the white birch. and to me, who had been accus- 


| tomed to see it only growing wild in pastures 
| and mountain tracts, as in New England, it was 
}a novel thing to find long rows of its white 


trunks in city streets, and to behold in walk and 
park its thin, delicate foliage displayed against 
the pale Russian sky. 

Attached to the houses of the wealthy, as to 
the royal palaces, are conservatories, where, 
thronghout the long, dark winters, perpetual 
fires create an artificial summer, and the rarest 
exotics unfold for their delight; and in a multi- 
tude of other houses, where there are no such 
costly appendages, flowers on stands are grouped 
about some window in the large drawing-room, 
and separated from the rest of the apartment by 
an open, ornamental screen, which rises half way 
to the ceiling, and is covered with ivy or some 
other pretty vine—making, without, a wall of 
green, and within, a nook of bloom. 





ALEXANDER COLUMN, 


3ut if you go past these abodes whose refined | 


taste and comfort make you forget the rigors of 
the climate, and prolong your walk to the 
suburbs and the surrounding country, you will 
find the poorer peasants living in miserable 
wooden cabins—sheds you might call them— 
with neither flower within, nor tree nor shrub 
without, to relieve the dreariness of the scene; 
and you will wonder how life can be supported 
with such wretched surroundings, under that 
EpNA Dran PROCTOR. 





DEATH OF THIECRS. 
France could have had no greater loss, at this 
time, than she suffered in the death of her fam- 
ous statesman, Louis Adolphe Thiers, which 


| willingly accepted his authority. 


' feared by timid Republicans, 








took place suddenly at St. Germain, on the 4th | 
of September. 


wise and far-seeing statesman he had always 
been. 

So it was that his conversion to Republicanism 
Was an immense gain to that party, while it was 
a pledge to France that Republicanism no longer 
meant revolution and socialism. With one ac- 
cord they raised Thiers to the office of President 
of the Republic; and, during the three years that 
he held it, he not only succeeded in getting the 
enormous indemnity paid to Germany, but in 
showing to the people what rapid strides they 
could make in recovering from their disasters 
and returning to their old prosperity, under a 
regime of liberty and popular government. 

The monarchists at last succeeded in removing 
him from the Presidency, and in putting Mac- 
Mahon in his place; and now Thiers became the 
Republican leader in the Chamber. When, last 
June, the Chamber was dissolved, and a new 
election was ordered, it was under Thiers as 
their sturdy old chief that the Republicans, a 
firm and united mass, set out on their march to 
the political battle. 

His death has suddenly thrown them, in the 

midst of the contest, into confusion. He alone 
towered above the rest of the leaders, so that all 
There is no 
one left to wholly take his place. There is no 
tepublican name that France trusts so com- 
pletely, that gives so sure a pledge that the Re- 
public will be safe, orderly and moderate, as 
well as free. 

Gambetta is too young, and his fiery nature is 
Grevy, like Thiers 
a veteran, is the only substitute that can be 
found for him; but Grevy can by no means fill 
his place in the reverence and confidence of the 
nation. 

It remains to be seen whether the Republicans 
will recover from the blow that death has so 
suddenly and roughly dealt them. 


+> 
> 





SEPTEMBER AFTERNOONS. 


*Tis autumn, and an amber haze 
Shines over all, 
Faint gilding all. 
The flocks in rowened meadows graze, 
And, in the sunlght’s tempered blaze, 
The birds fly east, 
The birds fly west, 
And prophesy of winter days. 


Bright is the sky of afternoon, 
A melting sea, 
Fair azure sea, 
The golden glories flame and swoon, 
And meet the twilight’s rising moon, 
But like the birds, 
I say, “Ah me! 
Too bright to last; it endeth soon.” 





————_+o+-—___ 
THE RATE OF INTEREST. 


It is well known that, since the panic of 1873, 
the rate of interest has largely decreased. Those 
who have money to lend must be content with a 
smaller income, and those who have to borrow 
find that they can get money on easier terms. 

The cause of this change will be seen if we 


| ask what “‘interest’”? is, and what makes it high 


or low. Interest is rent,—the rent paid for the 
use of money lent and to be returned; just asa 


The calamity was sudden, it is also a serious | house or a lot of land is restored to an owner 
5 | = Ve “a sr, 
one, to the country he loved so well, and had | when the lease has expired. 


served so long and so faithfully. 

It is true that Thiers was eighty years old, and 
that in the natnral conrse of things he could 
scarcely have been expected to wear the harness 


of public service much longer, But such was 


| it, that his death left a void which could not be 


| filled. 


| 





| 
j century. 


| 
| 


For Thiers was the great leader of the Repnb- 
licans, in their struggle, whieh we have already 


described, against the enemies of the Republic. | 
It was his illustrious name and his vast influence | 
which held the different factions of the Republi- | 


can party together in harmony and united ac- 
tion; which served to conjure away all differ- 





The rate of interest, or the rent for money, is 
governed by two things; the demand and sup- 
ply, and the seenrity. A person of small means, 
borrowing money with no other security than 
his own promise to pay, must give more interest 
than one who ean pledge government bonds to 
make the payment of the principal sure. 

The lender charges more for the risk he runs, 
and the addition is exactly like the higher in- 
surance premium on a house where the chance 
of fire is great. 

In a community, too, where there is a large 
supply of money, and there are few borrowers, 
the rate of interest will be lower than wheré 
money is scarce and in demand. Sometimes a 


ences and rivalries among them; which gave! large sum of money, brought into a compara- 
confidence to the more timid, that, in the event | tively poor district, will send down the rate of 


of a Republican triumph, France would be gov- | interest for a time. 


erned moderately and well. 


On the other hand, a sud- 
den demand for money in the richer district may 


2 | . oF ite cae ee 
For Thiers was no upstart, no new man, sud-| cause a “tight market” and a high rate. 


denly arisen, like Gambetta, out of the whirl- 
wind of revolution. 
erate, ardently patriotic statesman for half a 
He had been Prime Minister before 
his ally Gambetta was born. He had been the 
chief mover in the elevation of Louis Philippe 
to the throne. He was, in short, the foremost 
and most famous Frenchman since the great 
Napoleon. 

All his life, until the Prussian War and the 
downfall of Napoleon Third, Thiers had been a 


On the mainland, just above the Winter Pal-| monarchist, thongh a liberal and progressive 


ace, and fronting the Neva, are the Summer} monarchist. 
Gardens, the favorite resort of all classes in the | as well as liberty. 


spring. 


| 


He was always the friend of order 
After those events, if he bhe- 


Half a mile long and a little less in) came a Republican, ft was becanse he saw that 


| 


Ile had been a wise, mod- | 


These facts show why the rate is always higher 
in our Western and Southern States than in the 
great cities on the seaboard. <A distant security 
is not so good as one near the person who lends; 
so that even if the New York capitalist sends 
money to Kansas or Mississippi for investment, 
he properly demands his insurance; and as 
money is in more steady and abundant supply 


|in New York and Boston, the rates are lower 





width, they are laid out in walks, parterres and | a Republic had become necessary for France, | 


lawns, and adorned with every shrub which can 
be made to grow in the ungenial air, 


Ile was still the same friend of law and order, 


there. 

A few years ago, we were borrowing money 
forinvestment, All that was available at home, 
and all we could get abroad, was taken as fast 
as it was offered. The demand exceeded the sup- 
ply, and rates were higher than before the war. 

What has happened since the panic is not so 
much that the demand is less as that the supply 


the same devoted lover of his country, the same | is greater, 





It is a striking fact that in the last four years 
of dull business, the United States has been 
growing in wealth more rapidly than in the four 
years before the panic. Persons have grown 
poorer, but the country, as a whole, is richer, 

The proof of this is that while there is as much 
money borrowed and invested in business as jn 
1873, and even more, the stuck of money has in- 
creased. And in the meantime, we have been 
paying part of what we owed in Europe We 
owe less at home and abroad, and we have more 
money on hand. 

Thus the rate of interest has declined. Those 
who have money to lend may as well make up 
their minds that, for a long time to come, they 
must be contented with less interest than they 
used to get. 

It is not a pleasant prospect for them, but it is 
a good thing for borrowers and for the country, 
The interest which business men must pay for 
capital is a tax upon them. It adds to the 
amount of profit they must take out of buyers, 

The really prosperous countrics are those 
where the rate of interest is low, It sometimes 
seems otherwise, but the appearance is decep- 
tive. New countries often thrive, even when 
capital lends for extortionate interest, but they 
thrive in spite of the rate of interest. and not 
because of it. 

Some people have been inclined to mourn be- 
cause the Government could borrow at four per 
cent, In truth, it is a good and healthy sign, 
It shows that a large part of a heavy tax has 
been taken from the burden this country has 
had to bear. 

In the last four years, the people have not 
spent all they earned, but have saved a part of 
it. The low rate of interest shows greater wealth, 
and the general economy has laid the founda- 
tion of a new, more active, and more profitable 
business. 


DYPHTHERIA. 

This has become one of our most terrible 
scourges,—terrible in its prevalence, its fatality, 
its loathsomeness and its subsequent effects. It 
existed last year in more than 164 cities and 
towns in Massachusetts, 

In Boston the number of deaths from it was 
seven per cent. of the entire mortality; in Fitch- 
burg it was nearly one-fourth of the whole num- 
ber. In Salem there were 534 cases; in Lynn, 
614; in Lowell, over 1,000, of which 231 died, it 
proving by far the most fatal epidemic in the 
history of that city. In Easton, a town of less 
than 4,000 inhabitants, 45 died of it, including, 
in some cases, all the children of the family. 

It is evident that this disease, so little known 
among us a few generations ago, is becoming 
more and more prevalent. It is plain that, at 
present, we do not fully understand the disease. 
The following facts, however may be regarded 
as established: 

1. It is contagious—in some sense. A single 
case often becomes a centre of widespread infec- 
tion. Its track has been traced as it has been 
carried from point to point through the most 
healthful localities. Everything, therefore, 
should be done to isolate it, as we do small-pox. 

2. Its infectious particles are somehow con- 
veyed in the air, A pan of milk absorbed these 
particles in one family and communicated the 
disease to another at a distance, which was fur- 
nished with the milk. No fluid intended to be 
drank should be left uncovered in a heuse where 
the disease exists, and it is not safe to drink of 
anything that comes from such a house. 

3. Its miasm may find its way from cess 
pools, and from the surface of the earth where 
foul slops are thrown, into the wells that are 
near, and thence be taken into the system with 
the water. 

4. Statistics show that its greatest prevalence 
is where the land is low and damp, the drainage 
imperfect, and the general surroundings are bad. 
Of this there can be no doubt. It may not orig- 
inate in these localities, but when its germs are 
once conveyed into them, in whatever way, it 
there riots and rages. It is in these same locali- 
ties that other epidemics make their cho-en 
abode. Full power should be given to our local 
boards of health to do whatever may be neces- 
sary for the permanent purification of these 
spots. 





QO 


THE MOONS OF MARS. 

In the Companion for September 13th we gave the 
facts, as far as they could then be reported, regard- 
tng the newly-discovered satellites to the planet 
Mars. Later examination requires one or two cor 
rections to be made. 

In the first place a third moon has heen scen, but 
the facts regarding it cannot yet be stated ith any 
certainty. 

The distance of the outer moon of the two first 
seen is now believed to be between 14,000 and 15,000 
miles. The distance of the inner satellite is but 
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6,000 miles. These distances are from the centre of 
Mars. From the surface they are 2,000 wiles nearer, 

Again, the moons are much smaller than was at 
first supposed, being scarcely ten miles in diameter. 
Consequently they would give much less light to the 
Martians than was estimated in our former article. 

It is rather odd, but it is true, that these moons 
were discovered by a French astronomer at the same 
time they were seen by Professor Hall, 


+o 


EFFECT OF IMAGINATION, 


Asingular illustration of the power of the imag- 
jnation, which 





——“bodies forth 
The form of things unknown,” 
was recently exhibited by a rich farmer, of Read- 
ing, Pa. Mr. E. was stout and healthy. He is in 
the habit of wearing constantly one suit of clothes, 
until he wears it out. One day Mr, E. was startled. 
He smelt a very offensive odor, and imagined that it 
same from his ears, or mouth, or pores of his skin, 

He was frightened, for he thought the odor indi- 
sated that he was sinking into a galloping consump- 
tion. Unable to sleep, he became so haggard and 
emaciated that even his friends believed that his 
end was near. Determined to keep on his feet, he 
refused to rest as an invalid. He dressed himself 
regularly, and walked every day in the woods and 
fields, resolved to fight down the disease. 

But everywhere that the farmer went, the dread- 
ful stench was sure to go. One day an old wood- 
shopper met him in the woods. A long conversa- 
tion, on the odor and its indications, ensued. The 
woodsman, asking the sick man’s permission, car- 
ried his coat off some twenty yards. The stench 
followed it. The coat was examined, and in the lin- 
ing was found a dead mouse. The stench was ac- 
counted fer. The farmer is now on the road to re- 
cover his former robust health. 


+> 


A ROYAL LATIN SPEECH. 


Queen Elizabeth loved to show a queenly spirit, 
and compel the admiration of her courtiers, On 
one occasion, an envoy from the King of Spain ap- 
peared at the English court. When a hearing was 
given him, he made an address in Latin, full of in- 
sulting expressions to the Queen and the people of 
England. When he had finished, Elizabeth at once 
replied in Latin, with a lofty tone resenting the in- 
sult, and with sharp wit, and true eloquence, and in 
elegant Latin, repelling the calumny. All those 
present were surprised and delighted at the readi- 
ness of the reply, and at her perfect command of a 
classical tongue. She confirmed the impression by 
aaying to her ministers, after the interview was over, 
“My lords, Ihave been enforced this day to scour 
up my old Latin that hath laid long in rusting.” 

But, after all, it was a trick played for effect. 
The speech had been carefully prepared beforehand. 
The envoy had made a similar insulting speech to 
the State’s General of the Netherlands, and, expect- 
ing that he would repeat the offence in England, 
the Queen had made ready her sharp answer. It 
was not an impromptu utterance, as everybody had 
thought. 





A SPEAKER’S TREMOR, 

Great orators suffer from nervous anxiety before 
their successful speeches. Their knowledge that 
their resources are great, and that their power over 
audiences has not diminished, fail to relieve their 
nervous fears. Each new effort subjects them toa 
similar strain, The fine nervous organization, so 
easily disturbed, is no donbt a chief cause of their 
magnetic power. Robert Hall, in the fulness of his 
strength, could never enter the pulpit without trem- 
bling; and the same is said to have been true of the 
jovial and bold Luther. George Canning, though 
he swayed Parliament with his eloquence, and 
seemed always to have absolute mastery over him- 
self and his resources, could hardly sit still from 
hervous tremor when about to speak. One even- 
ing, in the House of Commons, he said to Sir James 
Mackintosh, “Feel my pulse. It is going like a 
steam-engine. Iam sure to succeed.” He was cor- 
tect, for he made one of his most brilliant and pow- 
erful speeches. Great power of any kind is sure to 
draw heavily on brain and nerves. Nature has stern 
laws of compensation. 





—— 
NOW NE GOT HIS CAPITAL, 


The late Wesley Harper, of Harper & Brothers, 
began business on capital secured for him by the 
prudence of his father. 


About the time when James and John Harper set 
up for themselves, a younger brother, Wesley, also 
Wished to become a printer. The father removed 
from Newton to New York, so his sons might have 
A home with him, and Wesley wasset to work in the 
office of his brothers, at first as compositor, then as 
Proof-reader, All the time his father charged him 


for board, to the boy's surprise, for his father had 
a ge need of the money. Soon after arriving 
age 


» the reason of this apparent harshness ap- 
Pears. “I think you should go into business, soon,” 
said the father; “the money you have been paying 
me for your board for six years has been saved for 
=. It is your capital to start with.” With this 
—— Wesley Harper bought into the firm, becom- 
ng an equal partner. 


——___—_+@>— 
NATIONAL NOSES, 
xchange thus discourses about three national 





Ane 


noses: 


There are three national noses among civilized 


ing; the Greek and the Roman are occasionally re- ! 
produced amoug modern nations, but as national 
characteristics exist no longer, That the ancient 
Jews attached no slight importance to this feature 
is evidenced from Leviticus 21: 18, where “Tle that 
hath a flat nose” is ranked with the blind, the lame 
and the crook-backed, and is forbidden to take part 
in the service of the sanctuary. 

The Greek nose has come down to us in the Greek 
sculptures, and certainly accords better with our 
Northern ideas of personal beauty than any other. 
Seen in profile, the outline is almost a continuation, 
without a curve or deviation, of the outlines of the 
forehead, and would seem, phrenologically consid- 
ered, quite in harmony with the unparalleled pro- 
gress of the Greeks in art, science and philosophy. 
Among the moderns the perfect Greek nose is ex- 
tremely rare, save on the canvas of our painters. 
The Roman nose is the very incarnation of the idea 
of combativeness, and suggests the notion that it 
was borrowed from a bird of prey. 








“or 


NO SMALL TALK. 


“Reading,” says Lord Bacon, “maketh a full man, 
conference [conversation] a ready man, and writing 
an exact man.” Thelate Archbishop Whateley was 
a full and an exact man, but he was not a ready man 
in society. He was a vigorous thinker, a wit, and 
could converse with fluency and force on great top- 
ics, but so little interest had he in general society 
that he would pursue a train of thought undisturbed 
by acrowd of talkers. An exchange says: 


He took no interest in the matters of common 
life, and was utterly incapable of thé small talk 
which is such an important element in social inter- 
course. He often lamented this deficiency, and said 
he lost more amusement and suffered more incon- 
venience than if he were indifferent to many of the 
dignified and excellent studies he delighted in, He 
had no relish, he said, for ordinary chat, and conse- 
quently no pleasure in the company of a large part 
of the world. It was no pleasure to be told who was 
dead or who married, or what wages his neighbors 
paid their servants, He was ignorant of the streets 
and shops of Dublin, and of the names of the neigh- 
boring villages. When visitors were at his house, 
he could give them no information about coaches, 
or the hour of starting, or places passed through, or 
distances travelled. 1t seems curious that a man of 
such vigorous common sense should have been so 
delicient in practical matters. 


~~ 
> 





DAYS BEFORE TEA-POTS, 
Our English ancestors knew nothing of tea two 
centuries ago, but used ale as a beverage at the 
break fast-table. 


In China, India, Arabia, Tartary, Persia, and 
other barbarous countries, the inhabitants were sip- 
ping tea out of little blue and white cups that would 
fetch their weight in gold now, while our civilized 
progenitors drank beer out of pewter. It seems so 
strange, but yet itistrne, The Dutch were the first 
to bring the little leaf to Europe. They were the 
great merchants of those days, and were always in- 
troducing from the East new sources of commerce, 

But tea was to come to Europe as a drug before it 
became popularas a drink. In 1641,a Dutch doc- 
tor, by name Tulpius, wrote the praises of the new 
medicine, and twenty years afterward, tea had 
passed from the apothecary’s drawers to the round 
tables of the restaurant. Then an English peer 
took it up. 

It is recorded of Lord Arlington that he was the 
first to bring tea into England, What a luxury it 
was may very easily be guessed; and then the price 
was almost prohibitory. The East India Company 
got the monopoly of the tea trade between China 
and England, and on that occasion it presented the 
King with a truly royal gift. The gift was two 
ounces of tea; but then the price was a guinea an 
ounce.—Cassell’s Magazine. 


~~ 
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SET, SIT, LAY. 
The Graphic thus amusingly sets forth some of 
the peculiarities of the English language, which ap- 
parently justify a spelling reform: 





“Father, does a hen set?” 

“No, my child, the best authorities on nidification 
now declare that the hen sits,” 

“Do you sit a chair for company ?” 

“Oh, no, sonny, you set a chair.” 

“Well—then—do you set a copy, or sit 2 copy?” 

“Why—I—I—I think I make a copy.” 

“And the sun sets, does he?” 

“Not at all—the sun sits.” 

“Does a court set, father?” 

“Oh, no; you say of a coat that it sits well or ill.” 

“Court, [ said.” 

“Well, don’t you snap me up! 

tess,”” 

“Does vinegar set or sit your teeth on edge?” 

«Why—you ought to know that it—it—sits ’em, I 
think, Joseph.” 

“Does a dog set?” 

“Well—that—depends—on what sort of a dog ’tis, 
Josie. But Lam sure you sct bean-poles and tunes.” 

“And what do you lay, father? Do you lay ona 
bed, lay taxes, and lay” — 

Joseph, you hear me! You go right out and chop 
up some o’ that brush.” 


A court sets, I 





SANTA ANNA’S DAUGHTER. 


In “Gen. Shields’ Autobiography and Recollec- 
tions,” the following interesting incident is related, 
illustrative of the honor and generosity among civ- 
ilized foes: 


Gen. Santa Anna was in command of the Mexi- 
cans at Cerro Gordo. He was utterly defeated and 
compelled to retreat, with heavy losses in prisoners, 
material, and killed and wounded, Shields was dan- 
gerously wounded in the fight, and of course left 
behind at Jalapa. When he became convalescent, 
he was informed that a lady living opposite the 
house where he lay had been very kind and atten- 
tive, and had been of much help to his attendants, 
As soon as he was allowed to walk out, he went to 
thank her, when he learned, to his surprise, that she 
was a daughter of Santa Anna. In the course of 
the conversation that followed, he remarked,— 

“But did you know who it was that you were min- 
istering to, all this time?” 

“Not at first,” she replied. “I discovered aftera 
time that you were Gen. Shields, who I heard was 
killed.” 





People, and only three—the Jewish, the Grecian 


hat Roman. Each is of a description totally 


dats 't from the other two, and all three have a 
- “weary sa of their own. 
ede 


Wish is the only national nose now remain- 





“Perhaps, had you known at first that T was one 
who had a large share in defeating your father, you 
wonld not have relieved me.” ? 

She drew herself up with the air of an old Castil- 


killed my father in fair fight—in fight—I would have 
done for you in youreatramity justas much as Lnow 
have.’ And she looked it as well as spoke it. 


~~ 
or 


BUFFON’S PET, 
The great French naturalist, Buffon, had a singu- 
lar pet. Some one sent him a lemur, and he kept it 
for many years: 


At first, it ran about the house, and was tame and 
full of fun, roaming here and there, and sitting 
down before the fire like acommon cat, It was very 
good-natured, and became a great favorite; but with 
age came ill-temper, and it became cross and Vicious ; 
moreover, it was always making disturbances, so it 
had to be chained up. Having some ingenuity and 
perseverance, it managed to slip its chain now and 
then, and to escape. It made its way directly into 
the street, and used to visit the confectioner’s shop, 
where it very quietly and systematically roamed in 
search of sweets, devouring all it could lay its hands 
on. If it could not get sweets, it would take fruit, 
and was quite heedless regarding the price or rarity 
of its desired treats, When it was kuown that it 
escaped, if the shop people had not already told 
Buffon, every one knew where it was to be caught; 
and a great trouble the catching was, for it got into 
corners, showed fight, and bit, and resisted being 
touched very decidedly, The cold, however, was its 
greatest enemy, and it always suffered much from it, 
and finally died from its eifects.—Cassell’s Natural 
History. 








TASSO AND THE ROBBERS, 
A striking illustration of the personal popularity 





Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy. 
Asthma.--- repared from a German 
recipe obtained by the late Jonas Whitcomb, in Europe. 
It alleviated this disorder in his case when all other ap- 
pliances of medical skill had been abandoned by him in 
despair, In no case of a purely asthmatic character has 
it failed to give immediate relief, and it has effected many 
permanent cures, It contains no poisonous or injurious 
properties whatever; an infant may take it with perfect 
safety. 

CH The above-named preparation is manufactured 
solely by the Proprietors. The name and title thereof is 
adopted as a Trade-Mark to secure the publicand Propri- 
etors against imposition by the introduction of spurious 
articles. All unau‘horized useof this Trade-Mark will be 
promptly prosecuted. 

JosePH Burnett & Co., Manufacturers and Proprie- 
tors, No. 27 Central Street, Boston, For sale by Drug- 
gists everywhere. 

INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 
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0, ., Send for f 
~— 4b: Circular to SS, 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, CT, 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


For Infants and Invalids. 











of the poet Tasso in Italy, in his time, appears in this 
incident: 


This remarkable man was travelling from Naples 
to Rome with an escort, and had stopped some days 
at Mola and Castiglione. Sciarra, chief of the briz- 
ands, had so much admiration for Tasso and his 
poesy that he sent him word that he should have not 
only a free passage-way, food and good company 
for the journey, but everything he might wish—that 
he might command the services of the leader and 
his band. Tasso returned most gracious thanks, but 
would not accept the invitation. He did not think 
it decorous to do so. He did not wish to make any 
friendly pact with such aman, You see civilization 
was already advancing when Sciarra received Tas- 
so’s courteous refusal, Although the reasons were 
not given him, of course he divined them, and im- 
mediately sent another messenger to the poet, say- 
ing that Tasso and his escort could pass through the 
roads uninterrupted; that he and his band of men 
agen withdraw and leave the place free. And this 
ne did. 





——“——" 
BRICK TEA, 


The favorite beverage of the Russian soldiers is 
tea. Upon it they live and fight. 


The Cossacks often carry it about in the shape of 
bricks, or rather tiles, which, before hardening, are 
soaked in sheep's blood, and boiled in milk, with 
the addition of flour, butter and salt, so as to con- 
stitute a kind of soup. The passion of the Rus- 
sian for this beverage is simply astonishing. Jn the 
depth of winter he will empty twenty cups in sue- 
cession, at nearly boiling point, until he perspires at 
every pore, and then in a state of intense excite- 
ment, rush out, roll in the snow, get up, and go on 
to the next similar place of entertainment, So with 
thearmy. With every group or circle of tents trav- 
els the invariable tea-cauldron, suspended from a 
tripod; and it would be vain to think of computing 
how many times each soldier's pannikin is filled 
upon a halt. It is his first idea, Frequently he 
carries it cold in a copper case, as a solace upon the 
march, 








THE NEW PLANE 


FOR BRACKET WORK. 





This Plareis designed for boys and girls who mnke use 
of the bracket Saw. Itis finely finished, has a one inch 
wide blade, which is made of the best tempered stcel, It 
is a first-class tool, and for the purpose it has no superior. 
We will send it by mail, postage nid, for 40 cents, 

PLRRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston. 








SOMETHING NEW. 
Spatter-Painting Caskct. 
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The beautiful art of Spatter-Painting is easily learned. 
With it the most delicate representations of Leaves, Ferns, 
Grasses, Butterflies, &c., are produced upon plane sur- 
faces, either of wood, stone or paner. The Casket con- 
tains 1 Stencil Brush, 1 Snatter Sieve, 1 Cake Sepia, fl 


piece India Ink, 1 fine Brush and full Instructions. e 
offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, 
for $1, PERRY MASON & CO. 


The best Food for Babies, sick or well, 
able substitute for mothers’ milk. 
Price $1 per Bottle. Sample package sent by 
mail tor 25 cents. For sale by all druggists. 

T. METCALF & CO., 39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


COLGATE’ | tsuniversarty ex 
teemed by the taste- 

fuland refined asthe 

Cash mere most delicate and re- 
Bouquet Co. on Sk aoa 

area guarantee of su- 

Ss © A. a= perior and uniform 

= | quality. 

MEN, LOOK ! 


cherche of perfumes, 
FAVORITE 


The only suit- 














The name and trade- 
mark of C 










Presses &3 to 150. Send 
10c. for 135 Page Book 
Presses, Type, &c., ustra- 
ted and worth @1. 
GORHAM & CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


a aieenteeeeaiadl 
POMONA NURSER MILLIONS OF 
e ‘Jrees am Vlants, 
Best Strawberries 9 inches around, Ten acr 
berries yielded $4,338. Send tor Catalogve 
YEARS AMONG SMALL_ FRUITS 
Telling What and Howto Plant. 
trated. Sent, post-paid, for 25 cents, or free to every 
purchaser. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
PD. C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for circular. 


A donble-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; warranted 
genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, OR NO SALE} 
with Flask, Pouch and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent 
C. 0. D., with privilege to examine before paying bill. 


Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, Gun 
Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 











OUR_NEWEST STYLES. 
Morning Glory, Basket and Phantom, 25 Cards, either 
style, with name printed, 25c. | 25 French Marble, 25 cts. 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 ets. 25 Snowflake, v5 cts. 
50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts, 25 Embossed, 25cts. 
50 Granite, 20 cts, | Elegant cara cases, lOc, 15e, 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


000 DECALCOMANTE 


for 25 cts, Flowers, Fruits, Animals, &c. 100 Supe- 
rior 50cts, EMBOSSED PICTURES assorted, 100 
for25 cts, 25superb25cts. 2 Floral Surprises, 25 
cts, Yourchoice of $1 25worth for $1 00. , 
Wacrace Prrips & Co. Box 47, Chicago, 








RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
FOR AMATEURS. 

An uneqnalied variety, together with books of Flegant 
Designs. Send 3¢ stump for latest catalogue and price 
list. GEO. W. READ & CO., 

186—200 Lewis Street, New York. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST. 


Is the best, and received the chief prize at the Centennial, 
GG Ask for it and see that you get it. 
Combs and Jewelry. 


TORTOISE SHELL Con's." zore7,3 


signs, 
Goods sent by mail. Sleeve buttons, plain and inlaid, $1 
to $3. Vest chains, $3, $4 and $5. Ear-drops, $1 to $5. 
Pins and Combs same prices. Combs repaired. Send for 
Catalogue. MILO HILDRETH & CO., Manufacturers, 
Northboro’, Mass. Boston store, 423 Washington Street. 


i mail one and one-half dozen of the 

most beautiful new Chromos,in Freneh 
oil color, ever seen, for $1. They are mounted in 8x10 
black enamel and gold mats, Oval opening, and outsell 
anything now before the public. Satisfactic n guaranteed. 
Two samples for 25 cts., or six for 50cts. Send 10 cts. for 
grand illustrated catalogue with chromo of Moonlight on 
the Rhine, or 20 cts. for two Landscapes and Calla Lillies 
on black ground. J. LATHAM & CO.,4i9 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., Headquar- 


ters for Chromos,Engravingsand A FORTUNE 
Art Works. e 



























‘or Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean: 
iaeee, Da ably & Cheapness, Uncqualed. 
BROS. Prop’rs, Canton, Masa. 
VALUABLE BOOKS! Handsomely Pound 
® and Ilustrated, Dr. 
8. S. Fitch’s Six Lectures on Consumption, 50c. 
Cure of Heart Disease, 40c. Frmilvy Physician, 
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jan. “Sir,” she said, “had you with your own hand 





Youtn’s ComMPANION OFFICE, Boston, Mass. 


B35e. Sent by mail. Address Drs, S. 8S. Fitch 
& Son, 49 East Twenty-ninth St., N. Y. 
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For the Companion, 


TWO PICTURES. 
BEFORE THE STORM. 


Pale clouds that float like spectres gray 
Across a sky all wan and dun, 

Fill with sad light the sombre day, 
Lit by a broad red sun, 


The cold beach lies a gleaming line 
Of white along the ocean’s rim, 

And sails that nearer flash and shine, 
Far-off show gray and dim, 


The gulls go by on circling wing, 
And few and low their challenge cries; 
And short the song the robins sing 
Beneath these sober skies. 


There is a shudder in the air, 
The murmur of approaching rain 
Sweeping along in waves, from where 
The storm-clouds gloom the main, 





The great sea like a giant lies, 
Full of an unroused surge and wail, 
Waiting to wake its weird replies, 
Storm-vexed and passion-pale, 


AFTER THE STORM. 


The sky is full of opal light, 
The sea runs off in waves of blue, 
With tall sails shining far and white 
Slow fading from the view. 


Above the sloping line of sand 

The gray gulls bend, and dip, and sweep, 
Sending sharp calls along the land, 

And out across the deep. 


The robin in the orchard ways 
Whistles his longest, merriest tune, 

Such as he sang in the sweet days 
Of rose-enhaloed June, 


There is no sign of care and pain, 
No dim foreshadowing of tears; 
The peace that rests on land and main 
Seems born from many years, 
And slowly through its radiant gate 
Of amber, amethyst and gold, 
Seeking the hinds that for it wait, 


TH E 


YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 





SEPT. 27, 1877. 








|takes to carry on the farm? When about to 
move on to our farm, an old lady gave me this 
rather doubtful congratulation: ‘And so you aie 
going to be tied down toa farm!’’? ‘Yes,’ said 
I, “and, to answer you in words I have heard 
my mother say many times, | would rather be 
the wife of an intelligent farmer than the wife 
of a man following any other occupation you can 
mention.” 

Since the hard times, I have felt like repeating 
the same many times, with interest. To me 
town life would be as unendurable as country 
life would be to one who delights in the bustle 
of the city. I love the quict lifeona farm. The 
horses, the cows, the fowls, and even the pigs, 
I am interested in. 

I have another and greater reason than any 
yet mentioned for liking the farm. Itis sucha 
good place for the children. The fresh air, the 
freedom from restraint, the pure milk,—almost 
anything that can be mentioned in connection 
with the farm, the influences there brought 
around them, all tend to make them healthy, 
happy boys and girls, and later, good and hon- 
est men and women, 

Give them an interest ina patch of ground, 
some of the animals to care for and train; if their 
taste points that way, give the inventive ability 
a chance to expand, make home as attractive as 
it should be, with books and music, and the chil- 
dren will love the farm and home too well to 
ever wish to leave it for the over-crowded and 
dangerous city. 


+or— 


A MAN WHO DOES NOT SLEEP. 

There is a man residing at Parkersburg, Va., 
who cannot say, with Sancho Panza, “Blessings 
light on him that first invented sleep!” An 
exchange thus reports his case: 





Some time in 1861 or 1862, Saunders enlisted 
in the Fourth West Virginia Volunteers, For 
several years he had not slept at all, so he says. 
But it becoming known directly in camp that he 
made such pretensions, it aroused the curiosity 
of many of the men and officers, and they set a 
watch upon him. 

I am told by a colonel that he and many others 
lost a great many nights’ sleep in endeavoring 
to entrap Saunders, but during the whole time 
that he remained a member of the Fourth, he 
was never caughtasleep. He stood guard, night 





The day its course doth hold. 
THomas 8S. CoLuierR. | 


iiletiecianialni 
WRITE TO YOUR PARENTS. | 
On coming to the city, a young man ought 
not to lessen the restraints of home influence. 
Home counsel is never more valuable than now. 
His parents and friends may see his true in- 
terests more clearly than himself, dazzled as he 
may be by new situations and a novel and ex- 
panded sphere of life. 
Let his letters to his friends at home be fre- 
quent; let him take as of old the home-circle into | 
his confidences, and let him remember that he | 


has reached dangerous ground when he playsa 
part that he would keep from the eye of his 
father and mother, 

Many a young man has been saved from ruin- 
ous courses by frequent letters, not so much | 


from home as to home, It is young men who| 
are sometimes sneeringly referred to as being | 
“led by apron-strings’ who become solid and | 
successful. ‘Honor thy father and thy mother, | 
that thy days may be long.” 

“These fortunate days of my life,” said a most 
successful man, ‘‘are all the results of incidents 
in my youth that I deemed unimportant at the 
time they occurred. I loved and respected my | 
mother, though she was an invalid, of humble 
education, and very poor. In her letters, she 


used to urge me to go to the prayer-meeting; | 
and in my weekly letters to her, I promised to 
do so; and [T used to pay close attention to the 
meetings, in order that I might write to her what 
was said, These habits seemed to give me the 
confidence of my‘employers, and I was rapidly 
advanced over others in positions of trust and 
responsibility. The confidence of my employ- 
ers made me ambitions to discharge my duties 
well, and kept me faithful and conscientious in 
all my work, T owe all—all—to my confidential 
friendship with my poor mother at a period of | 
life when young men are apt to neglect such re- | 
straints.” 

Said Amos Lawrence of his first years in the 
city, “My interest in home, and my desire to} 
have something to tell my sisters to instruct and | 
improve them, as well as to have them vane 
ment upon what | communicated, was a power 
ful motive for me to spend a portion of my time | 
each evening in my boarding-house, the first | 
year I came to Boston, in reading and study.” 


iio 
ADVANTAGES OF A FARM LIFE. 
A lady, writing in the Massachusetts Plough-! 
man, thinks that before people condemn farm | 
life on account of its drudgery, they should | 
count up the advantages of living on a farm. 
She says: | 





The fruit, the vegetables, the fresh eggs, poul- | 
try, milk and butter, to say nothing of the many | 
rides the family enjoy,—how many of these| 
could be indulged in if the family lived in town, 
and the same capital was invested there, that it 


| eatarrh, about three years ago. 


| Ritchie, a Scotch clergyman: 


after night, and week after week, paid by sleepy- 
headed soldiers to take their turns, but never 
was caught napping. 

He hauled coal several weeks in succession, 
only stopping long enough to eat and change 
horses, and ploughed in the fields with five or 
six stalwart men until he wore them out com- 
pletely, but never seemed to tire. 

During the year 1863, I think it was, he went 
to Philadelphia, and was examined by the lead- 
ing physicians of the country. They sat up with 
him in relays of five, night and day, and kept 
up an almost constant stream of conversation 
with him, and at the termination of twenty-nine 
days discharged him with a certificate, but could 
give no explanation of this freak of nature. 

Mr. Saunders is now about filty-six years of 
age, and says that he has not known what sleep 
is for eighteen years. He himself cannot ac- 
count for it, as he says the change in his physi- 
cal organization occurred within three days, and 
that he never was sick in his life, and took med- 
icine but once, and that was when he had a 
He is a hale, 
hearty man, and bids fair to live many years 
yet. He is conscientiously opposed to making a 
display of himself, or no doubt would long ago 
have been before the public as one of the human 
curiosities of the world, 7 


~~ 


A SCOTTISH SERVICE. 
Mr. George R. Jackson describes in the Inde- 
pendent the devotional services of Rev. Mr. 








At the opening, the psalm ended, the minister 
sclected and read the third chapter of Habak- 
kuk, The congregation followed him, by look- 
ing on their Bibles at first, and as he proceeded, 
by fixing their eyes upon him. He was a splen- 
did reader, and the deep, gurgling roll of his 
Scottish accent lent an impressiveness to the 
language that held my breathless interest, 

He evidently felt the sublimity of the passages. 
There was a power and solemnity in his tones as 
he proceeded with the magnificent description 
of the God of Israel that were absolutely awe- 
inspiring, I thonght, as I listened to him, that 
[ had never heard grand elocution before. And | 
when he came to describe the faith and trust of 
the prophet, there was an exultation in his voice 
so magnetical in its effect that the congregation 
seemed on the point of rising to their feet. 

Every eye was fixed upon him; every heart 
beat in unison with his. To me he seemed to 
represent the prophet. 

“Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, nei- 
ther shall fruit be on the vines.” 

He swept his eagle glance over the congrega- 
tion, and with a sudden upward motion of the 
arm brought all eyes within the focus of his 
own. 

“The labor of the olive shall fail and the field 





had travelled to the land of faith, the land in 
Which Moses travelled, who never set his foot in 
Canaan, 

The sermon was not brief nor lively, but at its 
Close the congregation sang the Scriptural para- 
phrase,— 

“Tis finished! was his latest voice, 
‘These sacred accents o’er, 

He bowed his head, gave up the ghost, 
And suffered pain no more.” 

Nothing could be finer than Mr. Richie’s man- 
ner of reading this paraphrase. His tones were 
inexpressibly tender, his eyes were full of tears. 
| He seemed to be speaking of the demise of some 
| near and dear friend. The audience caught the 
contagion of sympathy. 





~~ 
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AUTUMN. 

Below the headland, with its cedar plumes, 
A lapse of spacious water twinkles keen, 
An ever-shifting play of gleams and glooms, 

And flashes of clear green. 


The sumach’s garnet pennons, where I lie, 

Are mingled with the tansy’s faded gold. 

Fleet hawks are screaming in the light-blue sky, 

And fleet airs rushing cold. 

The plump peach steals the dying rose’s red, 
The yellow pippin ripens to its fall; 
The dusty grapes, to purple fulness fed, 
roop from the garden wall, 
And yet, where rainbow foliage crowns the swamp 
1 hear in dreams an April robin sing, 
And memory, amid this autumn pomp, 

Strays with the ghost of spring! 

EpGar Fawcett. 
aan maak 
THIRTEEN AT DINNER. 

There is an old superstition, which lingers yet 
in many sections, that a company of thirteen at 
table is an unlucky number, and when (by acci- 
dent) persons eating together at any one time 
are found to be just thirteen, one or more of the 
number is sure to die before the end of the year. 
The folly of this notion could be shown by many 
examples if the failures of a ‘‘bad sign’? were 
reported as faithfully as the cases in which it 
“comes true.’’? JIarper’s Monthly prints this 
incident in the ‘‘Editor’s Drawer:” 


Albert Smith gave a supper of thirteen that 
discredited the superstition ina remarkable man- 
ner. Himself on the point of starting for China, 
he entertained twelve friends who were bound 
for the Crimea, to encounter the perils of war as 
military officers, or as journalists reporting the 
incidents of the conflict. Deeming it in the high- 
est degree improbable that they would meet 
again on English ground when they had once 
started for the scene of danger, the twelve guests 
met their host with light hearts, and laughed 
about the fate which some of them would of 
course encounter in a few months. Strangely 
enough, all twelve returned from the war in 
perfect health, and supped again at a table of 
thirteen with the humorous lecturer, 





JOKING GEN. STARK, 

Of the famous Gen, Stark, whose victory over 
the Hessians at Bennington, Vt., during the 
revolution, was celébrated with much pomp last 
August, in that town, the Manchester (N. I.) 
Union says, that his business habits at home il- 
lustrated his energy and severe vigilance and 
ability to hold his own in an einergency as forci- 
bly as did his conduct in the war. 


Many incidents are related of the General’s 
shrewdness and quick wit. It is said that he 
very rarely came off second best at repartee, so 
ready was he with a sharp reply for any occa- 
sion. While on his farm, in his latter days, it is 
related that one day he walked out in a field 
where his men were haying. The work was 
badly done, and the General was not slow to 
notice this fact and comment upon it. Among 
the men was one named Whittaker, who was 
frequently made the butt for the jokes of his fel- 
low-workmen, The General passed over the 
field, and finding a spot particularly bad, asked 
sharply: 

“Who mowed that swath?” 

“Whittaker,” said the man nearest the Gen- 
eral, with a wink at the others. Passing on, the 
question came again and again: 

“Who mowed that swath? and that one?’ 

“Whittaker,” was the invariable reply. 

Gen. Stark made no comment, but went away. 
When evening came the men collected for their 
pay, and the General, after a slight mental cal- 
culation, paid Whittaker a sum which was equal 
to the amount due the whole number. 

“Ain't you going to pay us, General?” was 
asked m chorus by the others. 

“Well,” said Stark, in his high-keved voice, 
“as near as I could find, Whittaker did all the 
work, and so I gave him all the pay.” 

The men found that the langh had been turned 
against themselves, and it is presumed that 
Whittaker divided the funds equally. 
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GRIEF OF AN ABANDONED DOG. 








shall yield no meat.”’ 

His voice rose higher and his eye glistened 
with holy fervor. | 

“The flock shall be cut off from the fold, and 
there shall be no herd in the stall.” 

Higher still rose the clarion voice, deeper still 
beeaie the interest of the congregation. Then 
followed the climax with the grand declaration: 

“Yet will I rejoice in the Lord. I will joy in| 
the God of my salvation.”’ 

The minister's voice trembled, his eyes filled | 
with tears, and in husky tones he said: 

“Let us pray!” 

The old minister had evidently travelled in 
the Holy Land—a holier land than “Egypt, Ara- 
bia Petrea, and the lands o’ the Bibles.’’ He 


Dogs generally follow their friends at any risk 
and pains, but occasionally one will display af- 


| fection equally intense and pathetic for the old 


home—if his owners are heartless enough to 
leave him, or go away without leaving a trail 
which he can follow. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal tells of the 
case of a noble Newfoundland, whose home until 
recently was at the corner of Tenth and Jeffer- 
son Streets, in that citv. He was the property 
of Mr. Clare Boustead, who, about two weeks 
ago, moved to Philadelphia. The poor dog was 
left behind, homeless and then friendless in the 
street, 





As soon as he realized his situation, he becan 
the most piteous lamentations. For hours a: q 
time he would lie down at the door of the de. 
serted house, and ery and groan with genuine 
grief, Sometimes he would paw and Lark at 
the door, and rush frantically around the house, 

Often he would enter the yards of the neigh. 
bors’ houses and search every nook and corner 
of the place, and then, seeing no familiar face, 
would return to the door of the empty house and 
give vent to his grief. In vain have the nej-). 
bors tried to comfort him with food and k nd 
words. Ile stubbornly refused to make up wiih 
or notice any one, nor would he take any more 
than food enough to keep him alive. 

After the first week of his abandonment }e 
became very stupid, and would lie about where. 
ever he could find a place of rest, apparently mn 
conscious. He would not move at threat or ea)], 
nor could anything move him but blows. Tie 
next Sunday, he went down into the cellar of a 
gentleman living near. Here he lay all day as 
still as if dead, and was only removed by force, 
Throughout all this time he was never ill-na- 
tured. 

He seemed alike insensible to both kindness 
and cruelty. Finally, it was believed by all who 
saw him that he had become insane, and a po- 
liceman was persuaded to take him away and 
kill him, both to end his sorrow and rid the 
community of a nuisance. 





+> -— 


AMUSING ERRORS. 
A writer in an exchange having collected a 
number of amusing typographical errors, pub- 
lishes a few: 





Tom Hood's world-famous ‘Song of the Shirt” 
was once published as the ‘‘Song of the Skirt.” 

Here is one: “Dr. Jones was called in to at- 
tend a man who had been injured by a strect 
ear, and under his prompt and skilful treatment, 
the man died on Wednesday night.”’ 

The following verdict of a coroner’s jury was 
published: ‘‘Deceased bore an accidental char- 
acter, and the jury returned a verdict of excel- 
lent death.” 

One of my neighbors—a married lady—sent a 
note to the newspaper in this city to get a recipe 
to eure the whooping-cough ina pair of twins, 
By a deplorable mistake, a recipe for pickling 
onions was unconsciously inserted, and her name 
attached, and received this answer through the 
‘‘Answers to Correspondents:”” 

“Mrs, L. H. B.—If not too young, skin them 
pretty closely, immerse in scalding water, sprin- 
kle plentifully with salt, and immerse them for 
a week in strong brine.” 

Another “exceedingly strange” story: “A 
man in Ohio was lately arrested for burning 
the barns and contents of his son-in-law.” 
Whether the son-in-law lived after his barns and 
contents were burned does not transpire. 

A new account of the battle of Kars: “It was 
fearful to see, The men marched in pantaloons 
to their final acecount.”” The author probably 
meant ‘‘platoons.”’ 

There was a reward offered the other day for 
the recovery of ‘‘a large leather lady's travelling 
bag.’”’ Latest dispatches incline to the belief 
that the large leather lady had not got it back. 

An advertisement in a country paper says: 
“Two sisters want washing. Apply ys 

A hotel is advertised for sale, ‘kept by the 
widow of the late Mr. Brown, who died J:st 
summer on a new and improved plan,” 








DOWN THE BACK OF HIS NECK. 

Some barbers need to be told very plainly be- 
fore they can do their work satisfactorily to eus- 
tomers. Here isa casein which a man failed to 
make himself understood: 


“Cut my hair,’ said a customer, as he seated 
himself in a barber’s chair, “and be sue you 
let it ron down the back of my neck,” referring, 
of course, to the particular style of the cut. 

The barber was a Western artist, having Jate- 
ly arrived in Oil City, from St. Louis. 

After clipping away for some time he con- 
eluded that perhaps the hair wasn't running 
down his customer’s neck as fast as that ind- 
vidual might desire it—although for the life of 
him he couldn’t see why he should want it to 
run down at all—and when a quantity had aceu- 
mulated inside his shiit-collar, the accommo- 
dating barber shoved it down and out of sight 
with the handle of the brush. 

This performance repeated two or three times, 
and the customer began to realize what was go- 
ing on. Henceforward he took a lively interest 
in the proceedings. He said: 

“What are you doing?” 

“It didn’t seem to run down,” said the bar 
ber, apologetically, ‘‘and so I crammed it down 
with the brush.” 

The customer acted like a man who had just 
made the discovery that a rat had built her nest 
between his shoulder-blades, He yelled, and 
turned a somersault out of his chair. The bar- 
ber escaped. 


o> 


HER WATERING-PLACE. 
The Chicago Evening Journal reports an inci- 
dent at a party in the country: 





It is a strange thing to seé a city chap ata 
country party; but he was there, and in his con- 
versation with one of the prettiest lasses vel- 
tured to inquire,— 

“Were you ever at a watering-place?” 

“O, yes,”’ replied she, “I live right at one. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed he, growing interested: 
“where might it be?” F 

“QO, just out here a little way,’’ was her inno- 
cent reply; ‘‘my father keeps the railroad tank. 

The city chap, wondering whether she was 10 
earnest or making fun of him, there droppe¢ 
the subject. 
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GHILDRENS 


THE TWO NOSES. 
“I'm drefful, drefful tired, 
Oh dear, what can I play? 
I'd go down stairs, but Bridget’s cross, 
And mammna’s gone away. 
My kitty went and scratched me, 
My dolly’s broke her nose; 
If I only had some mucerlige 
I could glue it on, I s’pose. 








“TI guess I'll get the bottle; 
It’s on the closet shelf: 

Mamma don’t let me take it 
Ever by myself. 

But I know she'd feel so sorry 
*Bout poor Sophrony’s fall, 
That I guess she'd let me take it 

Without asking her at all. 


“Ll put a footstool on this chair, 
And make it nice and tall; 
Oh dear! its drefful shaky, 
I’m most ’fraid I shall fall. 
Now where can be that bottle? 
Oh, back there ’gainst the wall; 
I've got it,’’ down goes footstool, 
And chair, and Bess, and all. 








Mamma just home from calling, 
Tleard a scream and then a fall. 
And quickly running up the stairs, 

Soon understood it all. 
On the floor was lying Bessie, 
Beside the o’erturned chair: 
The sticky bottle at her side, 
Its contents on her hair. 


Her nose was bruised and bleeding, 
‘ IIer hairin sorry plight; 
The tears ran freely down the cheeks 
Tiat now were pale with fright. 
But as mamma gently lifted her, 
Sess asked, in frightened tone, 
“Shall L have to have some mucerlige 
To glue my own nose on?” KATB. 





For the Companion. 
A BIRD STORY. 


A few summers ago in one of the Western 
States there was a great drought. 

Farmers anxiously watched the clouds, saying 
that unless they had rain very soon there would 
surely be a famine. 

Ilousewives were filled with sad forebodings 
a cisterns, springs and wells were gradually be- 
ing emptied and becoming dry. 

Ministers and good people prayed for rain and 
showers that the dry earth might be refreshed. 

Wicked men grumbled at the dust and scarci- 
ty of water, and complained of the heat and 
scueral discomfort of everything. 

But in the midst of this dry season there was 
one well which was so deep and supplied by 
— ®& generous spring that it failed not, al- 
hough the drought continued until all other 
cisterns and springs for miles about were emp- 
tied, and even the brooks and little creeks he- 
came dry, 

This well was in front of Mrs. Norton's kitch- 
en-door, and one day after pumping from it a 
mil of water, she noticed a little bird hopping 
about her feet, and uttering such little piping 
notes that she knew he was in distress. 

She threw down some crumbs of bread, and 
although he appeared very tame, he did not 
pick them up, or seem to notice them in the 
least, 

Mrs. Norton being a kind-hearted woman, felt 
Sorry for the little thing, and tried to think of 
Something to relieve him. He would not eat, 
Perhaps he would drink. So she filled a pan 
With water and set it on the ground, 
Lumediately the little thine hopped upon the 





! spattering the water all about. 
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edge of the pan and drank eagerly. Then he 

took, oh, such a glorious bath, ducking his little 

head under the water, flapping his wings and 

Every now and 

then he would hop on the edge of the pan and 

trill forth a merry, joyous song; then back into 
the water again for another bath. 

Soon the little thing flew away, but in less 
than ten minutes returned, bringing with him 
several other birds, who all, after first quenching 
their thirst, plunged into the pan; and such a 
talking as they kept, and such a splashing and 
spattering as there was, it was all too funny for 
anything. 





Then after they had fairly revelled in the wa- 
ter, they dressed and plumed their feathers, all 
washed so clean and bright, and flew up ina 
tree in front of Mrs. Norton’s window, and from 
their tiny throats poured fourth their gratitude 
in notes of happy, joyous song. 

Every day while the dry weather lasted, there 
was a pan of clear, sparkling water given them, 
and all during the drought, they enjoyed their 
daily bath. C, le KE 





COMPANION, 
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being finished it does not stand exactly even, 
trim the ends with your scissors, 





They will last for months, and lose nothing of 
their original beauty. 
A buneh of golden grain tied with blue rib- 
bon is a very pretty variation of this idea. 
J. P. B 





HELPING PAPA AND MAMMA. 


Planting the corn and potatoes, 
Helping to scatter the seeds, 
Feeding the hens and the chickens, 
Freeing the garden from weeds, 
Driving the cows to the pasture, 
Feeding the horse in the stall, 
We little children are busy, 
Sure there is work for us all, 
Helping papa. 


Spreading the hay in the sunshine, 
Raking it up when ‘tis dry, 

Picking the apples and peaches 
Down in the orchard hard by, 

Picking the grapes in the vineyard, 
Gathering nuts in the fall, 

We little children are busy, 
Yes, there is work for us all, 

Helping papa. 

Sweeping and washing the dishes, 
Bringing the wood from the shed, 

Troning, sewing and knitting, 
Helping to make up the bed, 





a 
. 
For the Companion, 
HAZEL-EYED ALICE. 
Out in the hammock all by herself, 
Under the spreading trees, 
Hazel-cyed Alice dreamily sways, 
Rocked by the morning breeze. 
Over the head there’s an arching roof, 
The prettiest ever seen, 
Woven of gorgeous autumn leaves, 
Scarlet, and gold, and green, 
Her “fairy-palace”’ she calls the place; 
And many a sprightly elf 
Makes morning calls on the little maid, 
As she swings and sings to herself. 
Bumble-bees hum, and grasshoppers chirp, 
And butterflies flutter near, 
Bringing her bits of the latest news, 
Such as she loves to hear. 
How the goldenrod is all in bloom, 
And the cardinal-flower aglow, 
While the foxglove and the pink spiraa 
Their pretty faces show. 
Out of the hammock, away she runs, 
To see if their stories are true, 
And comes home crowned like a fairy queen, 
With a wreath of asters blue. 0. D. 
+ 
For the Companion. 


A GRASS TRIPOD. 


This is a very simple and tasteful way to ar- 
range a bouquet of grasses. Cut some one pret- 
ty kind of grass, having the stems exactly of a 
length, and about eight inches long —seven 
inches will do. When you have collected a 
bunch so that the stems male a bundle about as 
large in size as your wrist, (do not be fright- 
ened, for it will not take you over half an hour 
if you go where grasses are plenty,) wind a 
strong string or cord about them close up to the 
top of the bare stems, so: 





tying it as tightly as possible. Divide the stems 
below this into three equal parts; and tie each 
one of these separately, so that by spreading them 
apart the bouquet will stand upon them firmly, 
so: 

Then tie rose colored ribbon, (nbout half an 





inch wide,) about each of the places tied with 
| cord, making a double bow at each. If after 


Taking good care of the baby, 
Watching her lest she should fall, 
We little children are busy, 
Oh, there is work for us all, 
Ifelping mamma, 


Work makes us cheerful and happy, 
Makes us both active and strong; 
Play we enjoy all the better, 
When we have labored so long. 
Gladly we help our kind parents, 
Quickly we come at their call; 
Children should love to be busy, 
There is much work for us all, 
Helping papa and mamma. 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. i 
OMNIBUS WORD, 

(In one word of five letters find the following, without 
repeating the same word, or the same letter in a word.) 

1. ADIAMOND PUZZLE —1, A consonant, 2, The 
past tense of “to consume,” 3, A fixed look, 4, An 
epoch. 5, A vowel, 

II. A SQUARE WoRD.—1, An animal, 
3. A beverage. 

Ill. ANOTHER SQUARE Worp.—1, A Latin verb. 
2, Anocean, 3, A resinons substance, 

IV. TWO REVERSIBLE WORDS.—1, Smeallanimals; 
reversed, seen at night. 2, A note in music; re- 
versed, an affix. 

V. FouRTEEN worps.—1, Skill. 
body. 3, A point of the compass. 4, To estimate. 
5, To read. 6, Weeds. 7, Site, or situation. 8, To 
go below the horizon. 9, To satiate. 10, A preposi- 
tion. 11, A flower, 12, To level with the ground, 
13, Repose. 14, Withered. N. T. M. 


2. 
HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE, 


2, A verb. 


2, A part of the 


Equal weights, the end of a house, to bind, fifty, 
humor, a teacher, a figure of many angles. 
Central, capacity. W. L. KELLEY. 
3. 
A BOY’S LETTER, 
Sixteen parts of the body. 


DEAR JAMES,—I arrived here safe and sound. 
While going over a bridge, a wheel on one of the 
ears broke, and down we went. My trunk was 
broken to smash, but I have bought a chest, which 
is just as good. The boys here are pretty good liv- 
ers, and eat heartily. I rise at 6, A. M., and go on 


the buildings. There was an alarm.of fire last night. 
Lam at the head of my cliss now; though L began 
at the foot. We have a new kind of game here 
which we call ‘*Bearding the lion in his den,” but I 
slipped down while playing it, yesterday, and broke 
my left arm, so I shall go back home at once, 
Yours truly, 


4. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA AND DECAPITATION. 

My first is in dance, but not in jig; 

My second is in pork, but not in pig; 

My third is in conpe, but not in gig; 

My fourth is in large, but not in big; 

My fifth is in delve, but not in dig; 

My whole is the name of the Indian fig. 

If my whole you do behead, 

A precious stone you'll get instead. 


Bos, 


Iowa. 


5. 
CONUNDRUM. 





Frank and Flora are going to take a stroll in the 
fields. Can you tell what renowued city of Europe 
they are going to visit? What beautiful flower 
may be seen on the hill in the distance. OLIVER, 


6. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE, 
Find the Mountains. 
One day last week, being (mountain in Alaska) my 
(mt. in Oregon) named (mt. in Washington Territo- 
ry) Jalia, and (int. in New York) left home early in 
the morning intending to spend the (mt. in Cali- 
fornia) at the house of a particular friend, Mrs, 
(nt. in British America). 

They met this lady at her gate; she had a (mt. in 
Australia) shawl and a (int. in Oregon) on, and 
seemed quite excited about something. She soot 
told them the cause, which was, that she had just 
discovered that the (mt. in Missouri) lock of her 
(nt. in Oregon) wood (nts. in Montana Territory), 
had been forced open, and $150 stolen, 

She was waiting for her son, who had gone to a 
neighbor's to borrow a (mt, in Massachusetts), as his 
was broken, 

Upon his return, a few minutes later, she sent 
him to town, to inform the police of her loss. My 
(nt. in Oregon) could not of course enjoy them- 
selves under the circumstances, and were glad when 
brother (mt. in California) came to escort them 
home, 

(Mt. in Washington Territory), while walking over 
a (its. in the United States) plaice in the road, fell 
and strained her ankle, and, as if to add to their 
troubles, it began to (ints. in Africa), and in a short 
time the (ts. in Vermont) fields were covered al- 
most entirely with a mantle of (mts, in New Hamp- 
shire), 

Luckily a (mt, in Washington Territory) happened 
to drive up at that moment, and took them all home 
in his wagon. “LOUISE.” 





7. 


PROVERB ACROSTIC, 








6 8 


Write the names of each of the objects represent- 
ed above in their order. The initials and jinals will 
give you a common proverb. 


8. 
HIDDEN LATIN SENTENCE. 


Find in the following sentence a Latin proverb. 


“Magnanimity is esteemed by all; but whenever 
it assumes to pardon the guilty at the expense of 
the innocent, it is misdiyected.” MASON. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. V-ends, C-amps,C-apes, D-arts, D-ales, D-ances 
M-odels, M-akers. 

2. Cannon peals (can on peels). 

3. Bound, hound, found, mound, round, wound, 
sound, pound. 

4 Door, floor, hall, wall, porch, portico, ceiling, 





board the school-ship; the pupils breakfast at 7 
‘There are beautiful palms in the grove in front of 





panel, gable, mantel, cornice, window, balcony, 
Stairs, sash, buttress, eaves, veranda, piazza, cupola, 
| pilaster. 
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The Sunscrirrion Price of the Companton is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tne Comranron is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinn- 
ance, and all payinent of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law, 

T for the Companion, when sent by mail, shonld 

‘le in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 

R t OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid, 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
ese is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 

»00kS unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newsna- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 












AN INDIAN SUPERSTITION, 

One of the superstitions of the Indians living on 
the Plains of the West is thata man killed in the 
dark will dwell in darkness throughout eternity, 

“This, for the white man,” writes an army officer, 
tis a most fortunate belief, and materially lessens 
the dangers and labors of the troops, With their 
stealth, craft, patience, and knowledge of country, 
the Indians would be truly terrible in night attacks, 

“As it is, such an attack is very rare, and, when 
decided upon, is invariably made by moonlight, 

“They will crawl into a camp and steal horses, and 
may sometimes fire a few shots into it from a dis- 
tance. But on a dark night there is little danger to 
be apprehended, even though surrounded by hostile 
Indians,” 


a 
A REMEDY FOR SCALDS AND BURNS. 

Dr. S. F. Waters, of Boston, has discovered a new 
and certain remedy for the pain of scalds and burns, 
It is simply cooking soda (bi-carbonate), which is 
found in every kitchen. 


He lately gave a practical illustration of its effi- 
eacy by scalding his arm in the presence of the mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Dental Society at its 
meeting in Salem. The pain was instantly relieved 
by covering the sealded surface with the soda, and 
wrapping the whole in a wet cloth, 

We have since had an opportunity of testing the 
remedy. A lady friend of ours met with a bad seald, 
which affected the larger part of the four fingers of 
one hand, on the back, front and sides, The pain 
was excruciating. At our furgent solicitation, she 
applicd the soda, though she had no faith in its 
helping her, But the pain began to lessen sensibly ; 
in half an hour it “was not worth minding ;” within 
two hours, all trace of it was gone. Now, the third 
day, there is no trace of the scald, excepting in its 
worst parts, where it had blistered. But even from 
this she has not felt the least inconvenience, and it 
is rapidly healing. 

It is possible that a second application of the soda 
might have hastened the alleviation. 

Wet the part injured, and sprinkle on it the dry 
powdered soda, 

—- 2 


CATCHING HYENAS ALIVE, 
Mr. Connolly, in his “Overland Journey,” gives, in 


the words of an Afghan chief, a method of tying 
hyenas in their dens; 





When you have tracked the beast to his den, you 
take a rope with two slipknots upon it in your right 
hand, and with your left holding a felt cloak before 
you, you go boldly but quietly in. The animal does 
not know the nature of the danger, and therefore 
retires to the back of his den, but you may always 
tell where his head is by the glare of his eyes. 

You keep moving on gradually towards him on 
your knees, and when you are within distance, 
throw the cloak over his heud, close with him, and 
take care he does not free himself, 

The beast is so frightened that he cowers back, and 
though he may bite the felt he cannot turn his neck 
round to hurt you, so you quietly feel for his fore- 
legs, slip the knots over them, and then, with one 
strong pull, draw them tight up to the back of his 
neck and tie them there, 

The beast is now your own, and you can do what 
you like with him. We generally take those we 
eatch home to the krail, and hunt them on the plain 
with bridles in their mouths, that our dogs may be 
taught not to fear the brutes when they meet them 
wild. 

—— «-—— 


BUZZARDS KILLING PIGS, 


The farmers of Forestville, N. C., have a new en- 
emy to contend with: 


For weeks past, the destruction of pigs and shoats 
has been considerable. The farmers missed them, 
but naturally supposed that they had been appropri- 
ated by the thieves, but as the losses became so tre- 
qrent as to be a serious matter, a few days ago 
several of them went ont to the ranges to takea 
stand for the rogues. Nearing a bottom of thick 
woodland, they heard the noise of pigs squealing, 
and hurrying to the scene, discovered a drove of not 
less than one hundred buzzards making an onslaught 
upon a couple of litters of small pigs. A number of 


buzzards would have the sows at bay while the oth- 
ers performed the work of picking the pigs to death. 





The carcasses of fifty-pound shoats were found scat- 
tered about in the woods, and a number of others 
found with their ears and tails entirely pecked off. 
It is estimated that not less than three hundred head 
of pigs and shoats have been devoured by the buz- 
zards. 

—______— 


A RAIN OF SAND. 


Light cinders, leaves of books, etc.g during a con- 
flagration, have sometimes been carried, in the up- 
per currents of air, fifteen or even twenty miles. 
The dust of burning Sahara raised on the hot whirl- 
winds sometimes travels more than 800 miles—across 
the Mediterranean Sea, 


June 22, a curious shower of sand and mud, com- 
ing from the south, fell in Rome, which seemed to 
be regarded as due to sand brought in a dust-storm 
from the Great Desert in Africa, being mixed with 
the pollen of some vegetable, and held in solution 
by the cloud which carried it. An artist, writing to 
the Times, says that yellow spots, of about a twen- 
tieth of an inch in diameter, were made on the pa- 
per on which he was sketching, and also—though 
the color varied from yellow to white—tfine drops of 
the same diameter fell all about the neighborhood 
of Rome. The cloud which brought it, though giv- 
ing out little or no rain, turned the sun, at 4 P. M., 
into the semblance of “a pale moon of greenish 
tint.” similar phenomena were no doubt mistaken 
for a rain of blood by the Romans, and regarded as 
prodigies, ominous of coming evil.—J/ay/air. 


———__>_—_—_—_—. 


ASKING FOR CREDIT. 

People who interrupt others because they think 
they know what is coming, run the risk of some 
very just wrath against their rudeness, But the 
customer in this case seems to have controlled him- 
self pretty well: 


After having inspected a pile of calico in one of 
the Woodward Avenue stores, a somewhat rusty- 
looking man blandly remarked to the clerk before 
him,— 

“Credit must be given me”. 

“No, sir; we don’t trust,” was the reply. 

“I was going to remark that credit must be given 
me for”’ 

“We couldn’t do it, sir; the rule applies to every 
one. 

“Couldn't do what?” asked the man, 

“Couldn't give you credit.” 

“You are very uncivil, sir, very; but yet I will 
say, before I go out of here, that credit must be 
given me for being honest and impartial when I say 
that [never saw three hitching-posts look nicer than 
them ont there. That’s all, sir, and 1 wish I hadn’t 
said that much.”—Detroit Free Press. 








——_. 


BASHFUL NED’S COURTING. 


“Tlow’s your father?” came the whisper, 
Iashful Ned the s.lence breaking. 

“GO! he’s nicely,” Anne murmured, 
Smilingly the question taking. 





Conversation flagged a moment; 
Hopeless Ned assayed another: 
“Annie, l—1”’—then a coughing, 
And the question—‘llow’s your mother?” 


“Mother? O! she’s doing finely.” 
Fleeting fast wes all forbearance, 
When in low, despairing accents 
Came the climax, “Ilow’s your parents?” 








a 
ARE TWO DAYS AN HOUR? 


Borrowers may learn something to their advantage 
from the following story: 





Jake was heard calling across the fence to his 
neighbor’s son, a colored youth, who goes to echool 
at Atlanta University,— 

“Look hyar, boy, you goes ter school, don’t yer?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the boy, 

“Gettin’ eddykashun, ain’t yer?” 

“Yea, sir.” 

“Laruin’ ’rithmetic and figgering on a slate, eh?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, it don't take two whole days to make a 
hour, does it?” 

“W'y, no!” exclaimed the boy. 

“You was gwine ter bring dat hatchit back in an 
hour, warn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“An’ its bin two days sense yer borrowed it. Now 
what good’s eddykashun gwine to do you thick- 
skulled niggers when yer go to school a whole year, 
and den can’t tell how long it takes to fotch back a 
hatchit?” 





——— + —_—— 
A NEGRO VENTRILOQUIST. 


A young negro in St. Louis possesses remarkable 
powers of ventriloquism: 


There is not a steamboat, tug or ferry-boat be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans, the whistle of 
which he cannot closely imitate. The bellowing of 
a bull, cackling of chickens, barking of dogs, roaring 
of a lion, or the caterwaul of the midnight cat, are 
as easy to him as talking. The lowing of cattle, 
noise of moving trains, with puffing of engines, 
chirping of birds, and the scraping of a violin, are 
almost perfectly imitated. Frequently, he has been 
seen to entertain a crowd with a lively tune on an 
imaginary violin, while he kept time on a banjo of 
equally imaginary character. 

a 


**I know my value,” cried the bold Jack Blow, 
Ilis brazen forehead flushed with foolish pride. 
“Do you?” replied a wag; “well, then, youknow 
A great deal more than all the world beside.” 
“Miss C ,’ said a gentleman, one evening, 
“why are the ladies so fond of officers?” How stu- 
pid!” replied Miss C——; “is it not natural and 
proper that a lady should like a good offer, sir?” 





Ir was a Vassar girl who, when a sailor of forty 
years voyaging had been pointed out to herasan 
“old salt,” subsequently alluded to him as an “an- 
cient chloride of sodium.” 


Customer (to a vender of watermelons)—Isn’t a 
dollar a rather high price for a watermelon ? 

Vender—You wouldn’t think so, mister, ef you'd 
sot on top of a fence with a shot-gun every night for 
three weeks a-watching the patch. 


AN auctioneer was selling a lot of land for agri- 
cultural purposes. “Gentlemen,” said he, “this is 
the most delightful land. It is the easiest land to 
cultivate in the country—it’s so light, so very light. 
Mr. Parker, here, will corroborate my statement; he 
owns the next patch, and he will tell you how easily 
it is worked.” “Yes, gentlemen,” said Mr, Parker, 
‘tit is easy to work it, bt it’s a plaguey sight easier 


| to gather the crops.” 





Best Worm Mepicixe Known. Brown’s VERMI- 
FUGE ComMFITsS OR WorM LozenGEs, 25 cents a box. 

A SUDDEN DISAPPEARANCE OF HEARTBURN, Nausea, 
costiveness and other symptoms of dyspepsia is produced 
by MILK oF MAGNEsIA. Com. 








AsTHMA.—Thousands of the worst cases of Asthma 
have been relieved by using Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy 
for Asthma. In no case of purely asthmatic character 
has it failed to give prompt relief. See advertisement, 





THE EDITOR of “Andrews’ Bazar” has a keen 
perception both as to what will entertain and be of prac- 
tical service to readers. From the fashion plates to soci- 
ety chit-chat and the serials the same able supervision is 
observable. The “azar” should be on every lady’s table. 
Published by W. R. Andrews, Cincinnati. Com. 








15 Varieties Foreign Stamps, 50 cts. Price-lists free. 
. Address Lenny C. boynton, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 
GIRL & nice assorted perforated mottoes, ready for 
working, 10 cts. J. W. RUssELL, Newton, Mass. 


| 1 5 Lessons in music for $15, with eminent professors. 
eo) N. E. Conservatory, Boston, E. Tourjee, Director. 


\ INTER AMUSEMENTS. Send lsc for Cata- 
logue, or 3c for price-list f r Magical Apparatus, 
Tricks, &c., 35 North {th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ICHLY WORTH $25. The Violin, Box ‘and 
Bow offered by me tor ten dollars, (see COMPANION 
Sept. 6th), Address F. Hl. Tuayer, Collinsville, Conn. 


1 20 Different genuine Foreign Stamps, or 450 assorted 

small or 100 large Decalcom:nies, or 100 Scrap 
Look Pictures, 25 cts.; 40 Stamns or 200 Pictures, 10 cts. 
J. A. 1 1ERCE, 75 Madison Street, Chicago. 





The best Polishing Pow- postpaid for 25e. Agents 
Je: fer Jewelry, Silver Mi wanted. T. FE. REED 
Plated Ware, dc. Sents#&& Co., New Britain, Ct. 








J F. B. Litchfield, Southbridge, Maas., Collector, and 
e Dealer in American Copper ¢ oins, Continental, C.S., 
and Confederate Scrip, ete. ited. 


RINTERS AND STATIONERS, send to the 

New York Card liouse ior the chea) est blank card 
rice-list in the world. Address P. 'T. BARNUM, Amer- 
can Institute Fair, New York City. 


NISZTOES for Embroidery on Perforated Card 
Bo..rd, by mail. 60 exegunt and unequalled desivns. 
Every stitch marked. For price list see Youtu’s Comr., 
July 5th, or send stamp to Wm. 8S. Dale, New Llaven, Ct. 


Correspondence Solicite 








SOUTH JLRSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N. J. 
WO For both sexes. College preparatory. Institute,elassical 
and scientific courses. Building brick. Mode: n im»rove- 
ments. Climate mild, very healthy. Lustruction thorongh, 
Begins Sept. 5th. Sendforcatalogue. H. K. ‘I rask, Prin, 


Salary. Permanentealesmen wanted 
tose tour Staple Goods todcalers. No 
. peddliug. Dexpenses paid. Address 


BATA. Gad & Cu., 2.0. 2, 4,688 Home bt., Cincinnati, O. 





¢¢@1OD BLESS my Dear old Mother."—Danks. 40 
Beis “tiling Koty o’er the Brook.”- diastings. 
40 cts. “Tell Mother to }.cet Mein Heaven.” Aforrison. 
35 cts. These ee es and beantiful Songs sent ‘for 
$1. OHN F, PERRY & CO., 
538 Washington Street, Boston. 


S TAMMERERS and all interested, se:d for circulars, 

Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pi.,N.Y. 

R. AYER’S LABORATORY, that has done such 

wonders tor tLe sick, how issues a potent rest. rer tor 

the beauty of mankind—tor the comeliness which ad- 

vancing age is so prone to diminish and destroy. His 

VIGOR mounts luxuriant locks on the bald and gray 

pates among us, and thus lays us under obligations to him, 
for the good looks as well as health of thecommunity. 

4 rED Salesmen to sell to Merchants, $€0 Sal- 

ary andcxpenses paid to acceptable men, 

Mound City Manufacturing Co., st. Luuis,Mo. 


To ocr COTTAGE so 
LONELY,” the latest song 
of Estabrooke, composer 


of “Sweet Long Ago,” will be sent, words and music com- 
plete—3 pages—arranged for Pino or an; also, words 
of 30 other popular songs, a price list of 350 new songs and 
instrumental pieces, and our Premium listof presents, with 
fll directions for earning same, all for Me and stamp, (or 
lic instamps). Excelsior Music Co., 256 Wash, St., Boston. 















KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


Is the most delicious of all preparations fur 


PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, Etr,, 


and, on account of its greater purity and delicacy, jg 
preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 


(Gy Inferior and spurious articles are often sold as 
Corn Starch. 





To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, sce that 
T. KINGSFORD & SON 
is on each BOX and on each PACKAGE, 








‘In return for a small service which every Boy can render us ia 
ONE HOUR, AND WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INCONVENIE 
PENSE, we will givea compte PRINTING PRESS 





>3 and OUTFIT 
of TYPE, &c., all ready for work. This isa rare chance for a 
boy to obtain a prize which will benefit him mentally, morall? 
and financially. Seud stamp for full particulars with iilustratel 
description of Press, samples of Printing, styles of Type, &c. No 
POSTAL CABDS NoTicep. Boys, investigate this and you will not 
regret it. Address, ACM MANUFACTURING CU., 1.) Fel 
ton Street, New York, (<stablished, 1860.) a 





SORRENTO WOO 


For Lracket and Fret-Sawing. A 1ull assortment ot all 
kinds. Priceslow. Price-list free. 

cL. & SMITH, 
Cor. Beverly and ‘i ravers Streets, boston, Mass, 








N AGIC LANTERNS and STEREOPTICONs of all 

prices. Views illustrating every subject for Punic 
EXnIBITIONS. Profitable business jor @ man with 
small capital. so, Lenterns for Colleges and Home 
Amusement. 74-page en talogue free. McAllister, M’f’g Op- 
tician, 49 Nassan Strect, N. Y. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE. 


c CAXTON PRESS, 
S> Self-Inking, only #14, 

F COLUMBIAN PRESSLS, Seli-tnk- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the work 
of a $250 Press. Presses from $350. 
Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Established 1547. 


THE SCROLL SAWYER. 


Now ready. A new Paper devoted to the interests of am- 
ztenrs, to be ixsued monthly. Terms, $1 per yerr. Spee- 
imen conies, 10 cts. Arthrvr Hope and other writers and 
artists will contribute articles on Scroll Sowing and kin- 
dred branches every month, Each number will be ac- 
companied with a full size, new and original Design, en- 
graved in first-class stvle. 
ddress THE SCROLL SAWYER, 
P. O. Box 24.8, New York. 


WHY REMAIN IDLE? 


When any MAN, WOMAN, BOY or GIRL can make from $4 
to $6 per day selling or goods, Puorticulsrs free. 
BAYARD & GOLDSITLIN, 
144 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

























RINTING] Mossrenenssc: 
PRESSES , Hand-Inkers, $8 to $20. 


€6 to 8550. 


Large Illustrated Catalogue trl Self-Inke: 
TOO West Meriden, Conn 


2stamns. J. COOK A CO., Mirra, 





An Eminent Divine says, “I have been using the 
Peruvian Syrup. It gives me new vigor, buoyancy of 
spirits, elasticity of muscle.” J. P. Dinsmore, 36 Dey 
Street, New York, will send, free, a pamphlet of 32 pages, 
containing a full account of this remarkable medicine, to 
any one sending him their address, Com. 





Steady Work and Good Pay 


For Male or Female. Ican furnish any one with goods 
that sell in spite of the times. Exclusive territory. Lit- 
tle money required to start with. Send 25 cents for sam- 
ples and terms, and you will take hold at once. 
» L. SAWYER, M’f’rs’ Ag’t, New_Haven, Conn. 
Address, Box 745, or call at 254 Chapel Street. 











The Wonderful Pen-Holder! 


NO INK REQUIRED. We have invented and patented (July 17th, 1877) a Pen-Holder which contains 
solidified ink to list years! and with which any pen can be used! 1 Once divpingin WATER will write a page. 
Sample, post-paid, 25 cents. Extrao:dinary inducements to parties ont of emplovinent. 


(Henry Ward Reecher’s CurtsTIAN Union says: “Jt is all it claims t» be. 


LYER, 306 Broadway, N. ¥. 
We speak from a practical exe 


perience, for this notice is written with one of these pens, and we propose to carry it all the time.’ 





ALMOST MARVELLOUS. 


The Success of Mason’s Charts. 
PIANO OR ORGAN PLAYING LEARNED IN A DAY, 
BY ANY ONE WHO CAN READ PRINTED TEXT. 


They fit tightly over the keys, affording a Ke 


from, a book. 
in the end 


Mication. 
They will save the many dollars expended in tuition fees, and give more satisfactory results 


to the most difficult music. A child ten years old can understand 
them, so perfect are they in illustration, and simple in oa 


Music is read with their heln es easily as a story 


A Person who has never played before can in an hour’s time play an accompaniment 
on the Piano or Coen as satisfactory a manner as would be gained by three months 0 


study by the old methoc 
Musical Authority in the World. 


For instance, Dexter Smith, the editor of the most 
popular musical paper in America, and author of some 
of our most beautiful songs, speaking of our charts, says: 

* “After examining Mason's Pianoforte and O 
gan Charts, I feel sure their merits will be widely ap- 
preciated, and that they will find a place in every home 
where there is a piano or an organ. These charts 
are to music what the multiplication table 
is to arithmetic. (Signed) 

Boston, March{ 16, 1877. DEXTER SMITH. 

From one of the largest dealers in music in the U. S.: 

3osTON, March 19, 1877. 

We have sold many of Mason’s Charts, and have not 








We number among our endorsements and testimionials some from the Highest 


heard of a single instance where they have not gies o 
lire satisfaction, (Signed) WHITE, SMIIIL& CO» 
Music l’ublishers, and publishers of Folio. 
From Rey. A. E. Dennison: 
PLAINVILLE, Conn., M: 
I know the inventor of Mason’s Charts, al 
charts will do what is claimed for them. 
From the publisher of the Christian Union: a 
New York, March 26, 187%. 
The charts are received... . . They are very ingenious 


y 'e igned) 
and will do what you ear _ Kise Publisher. 


ry 1, 1877. 
xd. that the 


These few of thousands of testimonials are sufficient. They establish our reliability and the merit of the 


charts; this is all we wish. 


Buy one either for yourself or a present; you will never regret it 


Phe cost is not 4 


hundredth part of their intrinsic value, for they are in truth what they have recently been styled, the greatest mur 


sical invention of any age. 


It is so easy to learn by these charts that people, young or old, who have no piano or organ in their hous’ 
buy one while they can, as they can easily learn at the honse of a friend, and gain this much-desired accom) 
with very little trouble, and at a very slight expense. The price of these charts has been placed at a very low 


c, should 
lishment 
figure, 


considering the great merit and usefulness of the invention. To place them within the reach of all, a complete 8b 
with full instrnetions, will be sent to any address for only ONE DOLLAR, postage prepaid. Address all orders © 
the TURNER MANUFACTURING CO., 26 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 

We are the sole authorized parties by the proprietor for the sale of these Charts. 
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